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Ebents of the G#ieck. 


THe new British offensive began on Tuesday 
morning about 4 o’clock, in indifferent weather, which 
broke as the day wore on. The ground was wet, and 
a mist hung over the battle-field; but the troops went 
forward under the protection of a skilful barrage from 
the Ypres salient. A French army, under General 
Anthoine, occupied some three miles or so on the left 
of the battlefront, which measured in all about 
15} miles. The opening battle was of the nature of the 
limited offensive which has now become a familiar 
operation. The objectives to be reached and taken by each 
unit were carefully specified, and were, in fact, almost all 
reached by the troops. The French, indeed, went past 
theirs. Steenstraate, across the Yser Canal, was among 
their original objectives; but they went beyond and 
took Bixschoote. Their réle was to cover the British 
flank, and they accomplished it fully. The front of 
attack stretched roughly between the inundated area 
in the coast region and the Lys. The southern sector 
was that new line which we have ohly just achieved by 
the victory of Messines Ridge, and the places which 
stand in front of the troops are reminiscent of the first 
Battle of Ypres and the events that preceded it. 

* *% * 

As a result of the first day’s action, the line was 
thrown forward between two and three miles. The 
territory gained is described even by the Germans as 
“‘considerable.’”’” The first communiqué stated that we 
had gained only a “‘ crater’’ ; but in the later report this 
becomes ‘‘ crater-field.”” The term is left intentionally 
ambiguous; but there is a certain propriety about its 
use, for the fortnight’s bombardment had torn the fore- 
ground toshreds. Trenches were levelled. 











The armored 





concrete cupolas which hold the German machine-guns 
in this area were either smashed in or knocked over. The 
battleground might almost have been described as @ 
crater lake, for at the end of the day the rain came down 
in torrents. But however it be described, it was a gain 
of considerable importance. Ypres lay in a shallow 
depression, with the Germans posted on the rim. This 
is now in our hands on the north and east, and for the 
most part on the south-east. We have taken 5,000 
prisoners and some guns. Thousands of men must have 
been killed in the bombardment, and much matériel must 
have been destroyed. And we are assured that the losses 
were light. English, Welsh, Scots, and Australians all 
fought magnificently. Frezenberg, St. Julien, Pilkem, 
Hooge, Westhoeck, Hollebeke, and La Basse Ville were 
captured. They were all highly organized defensive 
nuclei, and besides them, fortified woods, farms, redoubts, 


were taken. 
a al * 


Tue heavy rainstorm which began on Tuesday after- 
noon not only impeded the advance and the rounding off 
of the assault, but hindered the work of consolidating the 
positions. Flying became almost impossible, and with it, 
careful marking of hostile artillery was precluded. On 
Tuesday night, despite the bad weather, strong German 
forces counter-attacked, and although the troops main- 
tained their positions on the high ground, they were 
compelled to abandon St. Julien. They were also driven 
out of all but the western fringes of Westhoek. Later in 
the afternoon, the Germans also recaptured part of the 
ground about the Ypres-Roulers railway; but they were 
driven out, and the new line was completely reformed by 
nightfall. The vicissitudes of the fighting are, however, 
to be expected. This, the third Battle of Ypres, is the 
beginning of a new offensive. It was self-contained, and 
constitutes a considerable victory, Many German divi- 
sions have been put out of action, and there must be great 
disorganisation behind the front. The public eye has been 
focussed too much upon distant objects to appreciate very 
readily the number of small fortresses and fortins which 
were reduced in a few hours of Tuesday. 

* * * 

How the offensive will develop we cannot say. It 
is improbable that it will follow the obvious course of 
the Somme Battle. And it is impossible to develop the 
action without risk while the weather remains so bad. 
It is noticeable that the front German trenches seem to 
have been thinly manned, and the bulk of the troops were 
withdrawn to the rear. This form of defence has its 
advantages and disadvantages. At Verdun it resulted 
in much larger advances than had been thought feasible 
under the old tactics; and even some few miles from 
the trenches the troops cannot hope for immunity. 
The Allies can deal with such a condition by lengthening 
the range of their bombardment. It is also remark- 
able that the counter-attacks were not launched until 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours after the original 
assaults. By falling back upon this method of defence 
the Germans sustain heavier losses, and the modern 
offensive is turned into an a'ternation of attacks. The 
present success, apart from the losses it may have 
inflicted, is local and not strategic; but the strategic 
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chances of a continuous thrust up the Lys are more 
promising than on almost any other part of the line. 
They open up a vista with Bruges, Brussels, and the 
Meuse at the end. But the chances must not be taken 
for achievement. So far, the Allies have fought a 


successful battle, much larger than other limited 
offensives, but of the same species. 
* * * 


Tar Russian Army is back on the Galician frontier, 
and, indeed, over it in places. In the Bukovina it is 
standing in defence of Czernovitz. There is a perceptible 
stiffening in the resistance, and some relief must be 
gathered from the Roumanian success, which has resulted 
in a distinct advance north of the Putna Valley and the 
capture of 4,500 prisoners. But the news, which might 
seem to suggest a rally, is tempered by the notification 
of Brussiloff’s resignation. It is difficult to understand 
the meaning of this change, and it is not encouraging. 
General Brussiloff' was one of the most skilful generals 
in the world. His boldness and versatility might have 
led to the ending of the war last year if he had had sup- 
port. Grave reasons alone could justify and cause his 
resignation. Alexeieff is reported to have been compelled 
to resign because of the political utterances to which he 
gave expression, and it is a grave state of things which 
allows political expression only to the privates and not 
to the officers. Brussiloff is succeeded by Korniloff, a 
brilliant executive officer, who has had a meteoric advance 
recently. He hands over his command on the South- 
Western front to General Tcherimisoff, who succeeded 
him in command of the Eight Army. General Radko 
Dimitrieff has resigned the command of the XIIth 
Army. It is difficult to see how any good is to come 
from the constant changes in the command. There is 
now a considerable number of officers of European fame 
who have all been superseded one by one. It is to be 
doubted if Korniloff has the power to direct the fate of 
the whole army. It cannot be presumed from his success 
in command of the Eighth Army. But he has the con- 
fidence of the loyal soldiers, and that is the best asset 
at the moment. ? 

* * * 

We publish elsewhere a list of replies from peers 
and members of Parliament in answer to the question 
whether they favor a Parliamentary answer to the resolu- 
tion of the German Reichstag. Most of the rejoinders 
are from members who did not associate themselves with 
the vote on Mr. MacDonald’s motion, and they are 
generally favorable. Obviously such a response could 
only be useful if it came ex animo. Most of the answers 
we have received suggest that a considerable body of 
Liberals desire an approach, either by way of a resolution 
or through Mr. Asquith’s wise attempt to clear up all 
doubt as to Germany’s willingness to yield the complete 
restitution of Belgium. 

* * * 

Herr Micuaeuis has fcllowed up his Reichstag 
speech by a statement regarding the secret diplomacy of 
the Hntente. In an interview given to German journalists, 
he protested against the idea current on our side that 
he had made any reservations in his acceptance of the 
Reichstag’s resolution repudiating the desire for con- 
quest. He only stipulated that the Zntente “ must also 
renounce any ideas of conquest.’’ He holds, he declares, 
documentary evidence that shortly before the Revolution 
the French Government concluded with the Tsar a secret 
treaty, which assured to France not merely the frontier 
of 1870, but also “the Saar basin, and vast territorial 
modifications on the left bank of the Rhino.’’ President 
Poincaré ordered the signature of this treaty, and 
M. Briand afterwards assented. It was revealed in the 
recent secret session of the Chamber by the Socialist 
Deputies after their visit to Russia. M. Ribot (the Ger- 
man report continv<s) admitted the facts in the secret 
session, merely pleading, in reply to the charge of “ lust 
of conquest,’’ that what is proposed is the creation of a 
buffer state on the left bank of the Rhine. 

* * * 

M. Risor’s reply is, we are afraid, an admission of 
at least the partial truth of the German charge, though, 
we imagine, the Treaty did not go farther than registering 
Russia’s assent to a French claim. He states that the 
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Treaty or Note (as he prefers to call it) proposed, in 
addition to the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, ‘‘ to 
form out of these territories an autonomous State which 
would protect us as well as Belgium against an invasion 
from across the Rhine.’’ M. Ribot gives no details 
about the extent of ‘these territories,’’ but 
evidently the idea was to take from Germany 
the whole or part of the Rhine Province, a terri- 
tory which is purely German by race, and has always 
been German in history. How a population which 
desires to remain German could be given ‘‘ autonomy ”’ 
in these conditions is hard to imagine. We suppose it 
was this Treaty which the Russian Revolutionary 
Government had before it when it demanded the 
revision of its Allies’ war-aims. It is difficult to 
believe that the French Government can ever have 
thought that such plans could be realized. The 
tragi-comedy of the situation is that while the Tsar was 
arranging with France to dismember Germany, his 
Ministers were simultaneously arranging with Germany 
to abandon France. 
* * * 

On the same day Count Czernin made a parallel 
but more helpful statement to Austrian journalists. 
He insisted that the renunciation of conquests both by 
the German Chancellor and by the Reichstag had been 
complete and sincere, and adinitted of no misunder- 
standing. Austria and Germany were in this matter 
agreed and united. They desire an honorable peace by 
understanding and the reconciliation of nations. They 
want no conquests, but they will suffer none. Such a 
peace must come sooner or later: “it is common sense 
and morality ’’ to hasten it. This declaration is pene- 
trated by the manifestly sincere spirit of conciliation 
which has prevailed at Vienna since the Emperor 
Karl's accession. It was followed by a_ semi-official 
statement of the first importance, published in Switzer- 
land, to the effect that, since Lord Robert Cecil had 
spoken in a relatively friendly spirit about Austria, 
Count Czernin proposed that Austria should now act 
as mediator in order to bring the two groups of bel- 
ligerents together. This strikes us as a promising 
proposal, and we hope that the opening will not be 
neglected. What is wanted is a preliminary consulta- 
tion, not a formal conference, nor a truce, but an 
exchange of ideas which would allow us to judge whether 
there really is substantial ground for the continuance 
of the war. Count Reventlow makes this proposal the 
occasion for a furious attack on Count Czernin. Clearly 
we need not fear that by accepting the Austrian 
invitation we should be pleasing the Prussian Junkers. 

* * * 


Mr. Batrovur’s speech on our war-aims in Monday’s 
debate is difficult to decipher, and one fears that it reflects 
not so much the reticence as the indecision of our rulers. 
His refusal to speak about our policy in Eastern Europe 
was a proof of moderation. After his reference to 
Austria as ‘‘a great and ancient monarchy,’’ and his 
emphatic statement that not only Germany, but also 
Austria must be left to settle her own internal problems, 
one may safely assume that the idea of dismemberment 
has been abandoned, and that the ‘‘ memorandum ”’ to 
an entirely opposite effect which has been issued under 
the supposed auspices of some members of the Cabinet is 
unauthorized. On the other hand, declarations that we 
seek no conquests for ourselves were qualified by the 
significant reservation ‘‘on the Continent of Europe.’’ 
Abcut Africa and Turkey he was silent. The feature of 
the speech was the very clear and emphatic assertion, 
that ‘‘ while France fights for Alsace and Lorraine, we 
should support her.’’ The stress seemed to be laid on 
the word ‘‘ while,’’ and one may doubt whether in fact 
the French people would refuse a really good settlement 
of this question, even if it differed somewhat from the 
pre-1870 conditions. As to that, Mr. Balfour was not 
helpful. He supported the ‘‘ property’’ claim, and 
suggested no other means than military conquest by 
which a solution might be reached. On the other hand, 


he approached the idea of a League of Nations favorably, 
sketching something better, as he put it, than ‘‘ a balance 
of power in precisely the old eighteenth-century sense of 
the word,’’ b 


These hints seem to us incompatible with a 
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dictated military settlement, whether of the Alsatian or 
of any other question. The speech was an impromptu, 
and probably means merely that as yet the Entente has 
not considered its answer to the new German approach. 

* * * 

Tue visit of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Macdonald to 
Paris, in company with the delegates from the “ Soviet ” 
(Council of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates), has 
resulted in an agreement between the French Socialist 
Party and the British Labor Party (subject to ratification 
by its Conference) to attend the Stockholm Conference, 
and to make no further objection to a meeting with the 
German Socialists. On this point Mr. Henderson’s stay 
in Petrograd has been educatiye, and he now realizes 
that something is due to the Russian Revolution. The 
decision is a compromise, however. Mr. Henderson has 
carried his point, that there shall first be a separate 
Allied Socialist Conference, and that American Labor 
Delegates (who are non-Socialists) shall attend it. The 
Conference will be a very difficult adventure, but, though 
some insist that its first duty is to discuss the respon- 
sibility for the outbreak of the war, there is a chance 
that it may devote itself to constructive work, and sketch 
a programme of peace. 

* % 

The extreme Tory group in the House with the back- 
ing of the “ Times,” is using this visit to Paris to assail 
Mr Henderson’s position in the War Cabinet. Three 
charges were made (1) that Mr. Henderson went without 
the Cabinet’s knowledge ; (2) that he associated with Mr. 
MacDonald ; and (3) that his position as Secretary of the 
Labor Party is incompatible with his membership of the 
Cabinet. On the first count, the attack had some sub- 
stance. Mr. George seems to have been consulted, but 
the Cabinet as a whole knew nothing until at least a 
demand was made for passports, a most improper 
proceeding, for which Mr. George rather than Mr. 
Henderson is to blame. On the other counts, we fail to 
see a case. The Labor Party has some reason to com- 
plain of a compromising dualism, but the Government 
has gained by it. Why must Mr. Henderson cease to be 
an official of the Labor Party, while Mr. Bonar Law 
may continue to lead the Tory Party? Coalition implies 
this dualism. Mr. Henderson spoke tamely, and Mr. 
George saved the situation by an appeal for “ gratitude ” 
for Mr. Henderson’s services. When Mr. George admits 
a case for gratitude, there must be something in it. 

* * * 

Tue opposition of the Liberal Party in Canada to 
Conscription, though it still left him a workable 
majority, has induced Sir Robert Borden to agree to a 
General Election. The other alternative was a referen- 
dum ; but the example of Australia may have conveyed 
its warning. The result is difficult to predict, and 
nothing is quite certain save that Quebec and the 
French Canadians generally, are solidly against Con- 
scription. Their habitual attitude is a purely local 
patriotism, which loyally accepts the British connection, 
but feels little interest in Imperial or European concerns, 
Their Catholicism has separated them for generations 
from France, and her part in this war seems to mean 
less to them than to us. They were handled with little 
skill or tact in the Conscription Campaign. It hardly 
touched their rural population, which predominates, 
and it made no attempt to gain the indispensable 
support of their clergy. None the less, the response 
from Quebec was only by a fraction less than that from 
Ontario. 

x” * * 

So much depends upon our knowledge of the true 
state of the submarine question that we cannot fail to 
wonder why the Government does not publish the exact 
figures of the tonnage sunk. The Americans are now 
beginning to press for this method of publication, and 
we have often pointed out that the present system of 
announcing merely the number of ships sunk is gravely 
misleading. The “ Daily Mail ’’ on July 26th published 


the German figures of the casualties. [What would have 
happened to Tue Nation if we had made the disclosure ?] 
They are: February, 781,000; March, 885,000; April, 
1,091,000; May, 869,000; June, 1,000,000; a total 
of 4,600,000 tons for five months. 


It is clear that the 








Germans cannot possibly give the true figures, from the 
nature of the case; and it is evident that they will err 
in their guesses on (from their point of view) the right 
side. But such claims as these would be better met at 
once by clear statements of the actual tonnage sunk. 
Lord Northcliffe appears to be using his position in the 
United States to bring additional pressure upon the 
Government to make this disclosure. There are 
interesting possibilities in these new tactics. 
* * * 

THE vain attempts to get justice for Miss Howsin 
in the High Court, and the discussion in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday to which those proceedings gave rise, 
ought at least to bring about a reconsideration of the 
treatment of persons interned under the notorious 
Regulation 14B. At present their cases are 
“ reviewed ’’ in some undefined fashion by an Advisory 
Committee consisting of two High Court judges and 
certain members of Parliament. But the “ suspected ”’ 
persons are not allowed legal assistance, and the pro- 
cedure is in no guise a trial at law. Now there is one 
way out of the difficulty, and the Government should 
be pressed to take action on it. Why not constitute the 
two judges on the Advisory Committee as a special 
court to try these cases? The proceedings, if necessary, 
might be im camera, and the jury could be sworn to 
secrecy as in spy trials. Formulate a charge or com- 
plaint against the person impugned, produce the 
witnesses or material on which the charge is founded, 
and give the accused the elementary-rights of cross- 
examination and defence, with legal assistance (if 
desired). There is no practical difficulty in carrying out 
this plan. Why not try it? 

. * % 

On Saturday last James Brightmore, a Conscien- 
tious Objector, was sentenced at a court-martial for 
disobedience to military orders. During the hearing 
he gave evidence of another kind of trial 
imposed upon him, of such a nature that most people 
of average humanity might not have thought it inappro- 
priate if the accused and his judges had changed places. 
During a period of heavy rain he was confined in an open 
pit, ten feet deep, and with a foot of water at the bottom. 
Mr. Macpherson, with his passion for the exact phrase 
and the exact truth, characterizes this and similar treat- 
ment of objectors as “irregularities.” In some such 
term might an apologist for the Spanish Inquisition speak 
of its system of detention. The authorities immediately 
responsible for this brutality have, it seems, been relieved 
of their offices. That is merely a local plaster. It is 
more than time that not only these particular bullies, but 
our home-bred militarism, should be taught that it can- 
not break the laws of England with impunity. 

* * * 


On Saturday a district meeting of the newly-formed 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council (which has, we believe, 
economic rather than merely pacifist. objects), held in the 
Southgate Brotherhood Church, was violently broken 
up by an evidently organized mob, led by a few Colonial 
soldiers, the men and women attending it roughly 
treated, and the church damaged. The Government 
practically admitted the facts, save (need it be said?) 
for Mr. Macpherson’s ignorance that a breach of the 
King’s Regulations had been committed, and Sir 
Edward Cave’s denial that the police were inactive, but 
had no word of rebuke for the act. This is surely bad 
policy. If soldiers interfere in one sense with public 
meetings, then other soldiers with different opinions will 
begin to interfere with others. To what kind of relation- 
ship between the Army and the civilian population will 
this lead? 

% * * 

Str Epwarp Carson’s essay in reconstructive politics 
has, after all, been eclipsed by Mr. Balfour. Sir Edward 
merely suggested that the Rhine constituted the borders 
of France and Germany. Mr. Balfour dumped Bohemia 
on Hungary. Thus the war makes its useful contribution 
to First Lessons in Geography for Statesmen. 





OUR ESSAY COMPETITION. 
Next week's Nation will contain the list of prize- 
winners in Division I. of our Essay Competition. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A PEACE OF CONCILIATION. 


Tue third anniversary of the war finds Europe, in spite 
of two big offensives, as bloody and as formidable as any 
in the record, engaged in a broad movement of opinion. 
On this movement, far more than on any military hap- 
penings, the duration of the war and the future of our 
Continent are likely to depend. It proceeds in different 
countries at varying paces. It has sometimes a Socialist, 
sometimes a Catholic, and sometimes a Liberal com- 
plexion. It reaches us through the speeches of states- 
men and the resolutions of Parliament, or in newspaper 
articles, and the probability is that it is deeper and more 
powerful than the reserved or censored expressions of 
war-time suggest. The writers say as much as they dare, 
the statesmen have the dread of the enemy’s misconstruc- 
tion ever before them. Underneath this movement there 
is everywhere the same weariness of war, the same longing 
to return to the normal life of peace, the same anger 
against the war-mongers, and the same disillusion about 
the methods of diplomacy. Russia gives to this move- 
ment the strongest expression; Austria is only a little 
way behind her; it is actively at work in Germany. 
Defeat, hunger, privation, poverty, and the dread of 
a still darker future are among its causes. Much of it is 
a pedestrian prudence which barely disguises itself in 
idealistic formule. It is not on that account the less 


sincere. Everywhere the ghastly experience of war is 
creating a horror of war. That is the way of human 
nature. Loss and disease, error and disgrace, lead us 


to retrace our steps; enlightenment comes rarely from 
pure reason. The actual happenings of victory or defeat 
play a small part in this experience. Victory brings only 
a momentary elation; it means, like defeat, casualties 
and privation. The triumphs of a Mackensen phalanx 
mean the same suffering and the same tale of broken 
homes as any Russian retreat, and the spectre of famine 
rides in the victor’s car. It is not, as we read the move- 
ment of men’s minds, a military decision which is going 
to destroy militarism, but, rather this general sense, bred 
of personal experience, that war is folly and waste and 
suffering. 

The movement of opinion is, however, more positive 
than this, even in the enemy countries. Far beyond 
the Socialist ranks. there is an appeal to a new moral 
spirit, an effort to rise above hate, a new note of 
humanity, even in official documents. An Emperor of 
Austria adopts “democracy”? as his watchword, and 
talks of a “victory of reason.’’ The same Emperor, in 
granting an amnesty to all political prisoners, declares 
that the “ policy of hate and reprisals which let loose the 
world-war must be replaced by a policy of 
reconciliation.’’ The same note inspires the Reichstag’s 
resolution, which talks of a peace of reconciliation, and 
protests against any economic policy which would make 
for enmity (Verfeindung) among the nations. Even 
Dr. Michaelis, an austere and reserved man, talks in the 
same strain, adopts the word “ reconciliation,’ and 
builds his peroration on the picture of “a morally- 
purified Germany.’’ A powerful Catholic Peace Move- 
ment, with the White Cross as its symbol, is at work 
in Germany and Austria, with a programme which 
demands the “cessation of the mad competition in 
armaments,’’ and the substitution of “ Christian 
principles in public life’’ for ‘ Machiavellian diplo- 
macy.”’ Radical papers like the Vienna “ Zeit’’ and 
the “Berliner Tageblatt’’ call for peace through 


democracy, while the “Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ pub- 








lishes an honest analysis of the diplomatic origin of the 
war. The Reichstag’s call for the organization of 
public right in Europe gives this movement of 
conciliation its final constructive expression. 

The English response to this movement has been dis- 
appointing. There is little inquiry, and little interest 
in what is at all events a remarkable movement of 
opinion. Our Press cares no more to follow these 
Catholic, Socialist, and Radical tendencies in the Central 
Empires than it cared to understand the Russian Revolu- 
tion. We are treating an approach to peace, which is 
manifestly sincere on the part of most of those who make 
it, with a levity which will one day recoil upon ourselves. 
The Power which prolongs a war unnecessarily risks the 
censure of the world, no less than the Power which 
provokes it. We alone of all the chief belligerents have 
wholly escaped invasion, and our casualties, appalling 
though they are, are less in relation to our population 
than those of any Great Power, save Italy. What 
France feels we cannot fully know, hers is the severest 
censorship in Europe. The chief risk comes from Russia. 
Invaded, chaotic, nearly bankrupt, menaced with 
famine, and exposed to the imminent peril of counter- 
revolution, she looks at our security, our stability, our 
apparent prosperity, and the contrast gives point to her 
appeals to us to adjust our diplomacy towards an early 
general peace. The men whom we trust and admire in 
Russia are forced by their situation to speak alternately 
with two voices. To their fellow-citizens they preach 
courage, discipline, and a firm front. To us they turn 
with an insistent appeal for a revision of our war-aims. 
We applaud the first gesture, and ignore the second. 
They are exposed to the suspicions of their parties of the 
Left, and involved in controversies which are the 
worst preparation for the constructive work of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. We are apt to forget that 
taunting answers to German overtures are read in Russia 
no less than in England, and they must convey the 
impression that our statesmen and journalists are doing 
nothing to enlarge an opportunity, and seem anxious 
rather to build up barriers against any approach to peace. 

There must be inquiry, and the firm statement of 
our demands. We cannot go further if there is any 
doubt about the future of Belgium. We do not mean 
to allow Germany’s anxiety for the security of her 
frontiers to be the pretext for strategical annexations. 
We cannot renounce the hope of a settlement of the 
question of Alsace. All this might be said, however, 
in a way that would extract a favorable answer, if the 
rulers of Germany are prepared to make it. That was 
not the tone of any of these speeches, and all of them 
ignored the fact that if we have some pointed questions 
to address to Germany, there are others to which she in 
her turn may expect an answer. Her chief asset is the 
eccupation of much Allied territory ; ours is the ability 
to keep up, on the lines of the Paris Resolutions, the 
ring-fence of an economic boycott. We know in general 
terms that Germany renounces the forcible acquisition 
of territory—in other words, that she will evacuate the 
occupied territories. We want some further precision 
in that satisfactory declaration. But we can hardly 
expect to go far in approaching further questions like 
that of Alsace, until we indicate that our economic 
policy will be governed by the answer. 

Mr. Balfour’s refusal to commit himself to details 
in his definition of our policy was a good sign, if it 
means that he realizes that its whole basis must be 
revised at the coming Conference at Paris. We take it 
that the bargains which assign to Italy and Roumania 
territories in which the majority of the population is 
not Italian or Roumanian, are doomed, and that the 
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policy of dismembering Austria is moribund or dead. 
On one detail, however, My. Balfour was positive. He 
declared our readiness to fight for the restitution of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, so long as France herself is 
prepared to persist. In emphasizing this one point, it 
seems to us, he said, either too little or too much. A 
settlement on good and permanent lines of this ques- 
tion is indispensable to European peace. But to speak 
of it in terms that suggested merely a military victory 
and a military annexation, was perhaps the worst 
contribution which any Allied statesman could have 
made to Europe’s difficulties. In the first place, the 
forcible recovery of Alsace is a military event indefi- 
nitely remote. If it is to be recovered by arms, not only 
must the French occupy it, physically and completely, 
but the rest of the imperilled territory of the Entente— 
Belgium, Serbia, and Roumania—must also be 
recovered by arms. That means a catastrophic reversal 
of the military situation, and no force is in sight which 
might achieve it, unless we can wait not one, but two 
or three years, for the maximum American aid. 

The other alternative implies a totally different line 
of approach. We may ask the Germans, who have talked 
about a peace of reconciliation, whether they seriously 
suppose that a Franco-German rapprochement can ever 
be possible until this question is solved. But before we 
do this we must abandon openly the designs which were 
embodied in the Franco-Russian secret treaty. Dr. 
Michaelis seems to have exaggerated it, but, even on 
M. Ribot’s admission, the idea was to detach forcibly 
from Germany an integral part of her racial and historic 
fatherland (portions or the whole of the Rhine Province 
and the Palatinate) in order to make of it an “ auto- 


nomous’”’ buffer State. When we have shed such 
extravagances as these, we have to face the fact 
that any territorial settlement which registers 


anything but a military result must rest on the will 
of the population. If we put forward a legal claim 
that this land is French “ property,’’ we can hardly dis- 
pute the similar Hapsburg “ rights,” most of them of 
much longer standing, to their dominions. There is no 
evading the democratic case for a referendum, nor can 
we exclude the possibility that the Alsatians might pre- 
fer independence and neutrality to any other solution. 
A less ambitious settlement than this might avail to bring 
peace—the creation of a free State or the cession of the 
French-speaking Metz district to France. But our pro- 
posals cannot be flung out in isolation. They must be 
part of a general scheme of give and take. The direction 
in whieh Germany is most anxious is the future of her 
trade and her Colonial enterprise. A settlement of the 
Alsace question by arms alone, if it were easily attain- 
able, as it is not, would bring no peace to Europe. It 
would merely reverse the grievance which has cursed 
Europe for a generation. The Germans in their turn 
would cherish the idea of a revanche. There would be a 
language question, an optants’ question, an economic 
question ; all of them acute enough to keep the position 
alive. The armaments and the rivalries would merely 
have entered a new phase. The speeches of our statesmen 
in the past two weeks do not suggest to us that they have 
begun to think of the settlement as an organic whole. 
They have not even made up their minds at what type of 
settlement they aim. In one and the same speech they 
put forth claims which imply a smashing military victory 
and dictator’s terms, and go on to speak of a League of 
Nations which is wholly incompatible with a dictated 
peace. They are waiting on events, and while they wait, 
without a constructive purpose or an intelligible policy, 
the slaughter goes on which only a constructive purpose 
could excuse. To dismember your enemy and lop off 








his provinces by force, is one possible course. To invite 
him into a society of nations which will replace the old 
balance of power is also a possible course. We cannot 
do both: we cannot thus combine force and conciliation. 
Mr. Balfour proposes to do both, and no graceful phrasing 
can make the proposal rational. The time has come to 
choose between these incompatibles and to choose a peace 
of reconciliation. 





THE NEW OFFENSIVE. 


THE opening battle of a new campaign has at length been 
launched in circumstances that would in any case make 
it unique. No battle has been so widely advertised. 
For weeks the German newspapers have been filled with 
frank and full speculation as to the place, time, and 
manner of the battle, and the imagination has had free 
rein with almost every conceivable method of attacking 
the German holding zn Flanders. It is significant that 
common consent has seen the staging of the struggle in 
this area, though the theories as to the exact place and 
mode of attack have varied widely. Even our own Press 
has given itself over to impatient guesses as to the terrain 
of the new battle, and ingenious, though humiliating, 
suggestions have been made to account for the alleged 
postponement. We should not be far wrong in 
attributing the strained atmosphere in which the battle 
has opened to a general state of nervous exhaustion. 
When we have beaten the German troops, it will be 
sufficient time to speak of their exhaustion, youth, and 
poor moral. We must add to these extraordinary circum- 
stances one of the heaviest downpours of rain that we 
canremember. The battle is announced to be prolonged, 
a outrance, decisive, and it is joined between the Allies 
and an exhausted, immature, and spiritless enemy, in a 
storm of rain and shell of equal abnormality. 

What we actually know about the battle so far is 
very little. The Allies have struck a blow at the enemy 
on a front of some fifteen and a-half miles, between the 
inundated area about Dixmude and the River Lys. They 
have carried all their first objectives, advancing between 
two and three miles, and have captured a number of 
highly organized village positions and 5,000 prisoners. 
This is highly satisfactory, and the report that our losses 
have been very slight is even more welcome. For the 
first day of a battle this is a promising beginning. The 
Ypres salient has been pressed out, and part, at least, 
of the rim which kept it in thraldom has been captured. 
But we do not know whether we have seen more than 
the fringe of the Allied plans for the battle. The bom- 
bardment is reported to be extending towards Lens, as 
before the battle it was extended to the coast, and 
whether there is to be another assault towards Lens 
before the battle is resumed at Ypres we cannot tell. The 
strategic initiative lies with the Allies, and it is clearly 
to their interest to see that the tension in no part of the 
line slackens while it is increasing in the sector north of 
the Lys. But it is obvious that any decisive events that 
are possible will be produced by the battle in this area. 

It was with perfectly sound insight that Sir John 
French chose to strike here in 1914, and the present 
offensive is a resu uption of that earlier campaign in more 
than a superficial sense. The aim of Sir John French 
in 1914 was not to protect the coast, but to turn the 
German line. His movement was a turning operation ; 
and the offensive that has just begun is a manceuvre of 
the same character. It is, naturally, also a piercing 
movement; but if we apply the lessons of the Somme 
battle to the new sector of attack we can see that the 
offensive in Flanders contemplates much more than a 
mere local advance. Indeed, no local advance of any 
extent could be made without having a strategic bearing 
upon the war. Imagine the line pressed out to Menin 
and Roulers, and it is difficult to conceive of the Germans 
maintaining their grip on Lille or the coast. The Somme 
battle established the possibility of the continuous offen- 
sive enforcing a strategic retreat. In any line, however 
highly fortified, an open flank can be produced through 
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which the enemy must bleed away. So far nothing has 
been devised that will protect the defenders against the 
operation of this disagreeable dilemma: retreat or death. 
The defensive zone tactics have merely given the attack a 
slightly different orientation. The tanks have come to 
stay, and are rapidly building up traditions in a continu- 
ally evolving type. Nothing can give immunity against 
a carefully directed artillery of the necessary range and 
weight. At present, the Allies are a little bartering pro- 
fusion for precision; but while they have the supplies 
and have not that overwhelming predominance in air- 
craft, it is the most prudent thing to do. The Somme 
was largely a practice ground; and the lesson they 
learned is now being applied with a surer strategic 
insight than. before. For Germans, the dilemma in 


Flanders is a grave one. A _ retreat means the 
abandonment of the coast, with the bases upon 
which the submarine campaign largely depends. The 


coast will not be abandoned until it must, since the war 
would virtually be over with the abandonment of the 
submarine campaign. But if the Germans do not retreat, 
and they are unable to hold up our advance they will 
have to reconcile themselves to huge casualty lists and a 
final retreat. 

Such are the possibilities of the situation. The 
coastal area is directly involved in the development of 
the offensive north of the Lys, and no doubt when the 
correct time comes it will spring to life. For the present 
it may be ignored. Ata certain point an advance north- 
eastward into Belgium would compel the retreat from 
the coast by threatening the communications upon 
which that sector depends. But before that prospect 
arises there must be much heavy fighting. Lille will 
be threatened with every mile of advance north of the 
Lys, and will undoubtedly defend its existence. It is 
noticeable that the advance has been least on the 
immediate north of the river, and the guns across the 
Lys are no doubt throwing a heavy enfilade fire on the 
troops who attempt to force their way eastwards. But 
Lille is also threatened directly and from the south. 
The war problem on the Western Front has developed, 
and projects that seemed, and were, almost impossible 
a year or eighteen months ago, are feasible now, not 
merely because of the growth of the Allies’ offensive 
power, but owing to actual achievements in the field. 
The present offensive could have had no chance of 
success if the victory of Messines Ridge had not been 
accomplished. Installed in the salient south and south- 
east of Ypres, with all the observation positions in their 
hands, the enemy could have crushed the beginnings of 
the present campaign. Ypres has been a death-trap for 
nearly three years; and before the troops could be 
accumulated there, the conditions had to be changed 
so that men could live and move about. 

There is a fundamental congruity about this 
advance from Ypres, and it would be a fitting thing 
that the place where the German might was first brought 
to a standstill should be the battleground of its final 
defeat. The names of these villages which figure in the 
communiqué are reminiscent of old and bitter struggles 
in the days of our inferiority. Pilkem, St. Julien, 
Frezenberg, Westhoek, Hooge, are familiar in British 
history. It has been an ill-fated area for us in the past, 
and the heavy storms carry on the evil tradition. But we 
have done well for the present. The ground in front 
of the lines must now be like the flats of Holland, half 
swamp, half lake, and little can be done on such a 
terrain. Our men have fought with skill, and this is 
even a better foundation for our hopes than the spirit 
that we know to animate them. 





MAKING WAR ON CIVILIANS. 


THERE are some episodes in this war which will leave 
their lasting memory behind them in Europe. They are 
not so much the horrors of the battlefield; these we 
assume as a necessary part of war. They are rather the 
sufferings of the civilian populations in the grip of a 
merciless military power. One thinks in this connection 





of the forced migration of the Jewish population of 
Poland and the Pale, under the orders of the Russian 
autocracy as it staggered to its fall. One thinks of the 
Belgian deportees, driven with every aggravation of 
insolence and inhumanity, to labor in German fields and 
factories. Neither of these cases is exactly unnatural. 
Brutal, barbaric, a reversion to type, one may fairly call 
them. They suggest ancient Assyria or the Thirty 
Years’ War rather than the twentieth century. But the 
hostility of the ‘‘ truly Russian ’’ reactionary to Jews is 
an old and a genuine sentiment, and we can understand 
that Germans detest Belgians, as most men hate those 
whom they have injured. It is a very different picture 
of the sufferings of the civilian under the military 
machine, which presents itself in our country. There is 
no race feeling here, no political enmity. The victims 
and the offenders are fellow-citizens, neighbors of yester- 
day ; there is nothing but a uniform and a rank between 
them. Here is the picture :— 

“I have been inspecting certain labor battalions, 
and I am shocked to see the specimens of humanity 
which have been accepted as of potential value to the 
Army—men almost totally blind, deformed, of the 
poorest physique, men of doubtful intellect, men almost 
unable to stand, cases of severe and marked rheumatism, 
cases of paralysis which render locomotion almost 
grotesque, several cases of insanity, which told their tale 
at a glance. This scandal must be stopped at once.’’ 

The writer is not an independent member of 
Parliament, or a sensational journalist, or even a 
civilian doctor. The writer is Surgeon-General Bedford, 
the Deputy-Director of Medical Services in the Northern 
Command. The point of view is interesting in its 
utilitarian abstraction. This military official is shocked 
because the Army has been filled with useless material. 
But it requires little medical knowledge to translate 
the evidences of uselessness into the appropriate terms 
of suffering. What is waste fot the Army is commonly 
misery to the man. These pitiable specimens of 
humanity were men who just contrived to keep alive 
amid the comforts of a home, as their own masters, and 
generally with the devoted help of a mother or a wife. 
Some lived by careful diet; others by shunning 
exposure; and all by habits which the military machine 
rudely disturbed. The waste is truly scandalous, but 
the inhumanity deserves a harder word. A healthy 
young soldier is called upon to endure privation and 
danger, often to the permanent undermining of his 
health. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
does service. These blind, deformed, and feeble-minded 
recruits knew that they were suffering in vain. 

If the case were less poignant and less urgent one 
might pause to inquire into the psychology of an unreason 
so curious as this. There is no animus, no hatred, no 
prejudice to explain it. No one meant ill to these 
victims of a system. Nor are they helpless aliens. Most 
of them are voters, and most of them, as they were called 
up, left behind them a little ring of friends and relatives, 
also voters. The system was adopted while Mr. George 
was Minister of War, and an indifference to the votes 
of large masses of men was never his conspicuous failing. 
Making war on civilians means making war on voters, 
and all of them will look on him as the protagonist, with 
Lord Northcliffe, of the whole idea of compulsion. We 
can trace clearly enough the steps by which the system 
was built up. The hierarchy of medical boards had at 
its head Sir A. Keogh, who started with an assumption 
which might seem plausible to a hasty and thoughtless 
man. He argued that the Army needed clerks and crafts- 
men of every kind, as well as combatants, and therefore 
that any man who is fit to earn his living in civil life 
could be of use to the Army and ought to be conscripted. 
That any doctor could have adopted this principle is 
baffling. Every doctor knows, by the daily experience of 
practice, what most laymen know from occasional 
instances, that hundreds of thousands of men keep going, 
rather less than more, by care and precaution, which 
must cease at once in the barracks or the camp. They 
are never well, and they survive only by special diet, 
special clothing, attentive nursing, and easy work at 
their own discretion. When he had adopted this prin- 
ciple Sir A. Keogh proceeded to enforce it by that secret 
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circular, whose existence Mr. Macpherson denied, as he 
denies every charge against his Department, by instinct 
and habit. He had in view not merely the labor batta- 
lions, but also the regiments sent for garrison duty 
abroad. It was into these battalions, mostly serving in 
unhealthy climates, where men must go through the 
usual training in route marches and gymnastics, that he 
ordered his subordinates to draft men .suffering 
from “these disabilities which in peace time we have 
been accustomed to consider.” He ordered a ruthless 
disregard of these disabilities, and, further, he bade his 
disciplined army doctors to “‘ be very strong in your action 
with ‘civil medical men’ as regards the acceptance of 
their opinions when they reject men as unfit for garrison 
duty abroad.’’ Effect followedcause. The Army doctor sat 
in his private room and classified the men, and the civil 
doctors did not even know in what category he placed 
them. The results were apparent when Surgeon Bedford 
walked past a labor battalion. All the array of pitiable 
cases which Mr. Nield and Mr. Snowden and Mr. Pringle 
have brought before the House are simply the victims of 
this circular and this system. We marvelled as they 
hobbled past us in this ghastly procession. We marvel no 
longer, but instead of directing our indignation against 
the local boards, we turn it against the chiefs of the 
system. 

Our statesmen are engaged at the moment in giving 
lessons in democracy to the Germans. We believe, for 
our part, that democracy is, as they say, in some sense 
the key to peace. But everything depends on the 
working of it. The democracy which is compatible 
with secret treaties is no better than the autocracy 
whose methods it adopts. Mr. George is fond of telling 
us that Conscription is an essentially democratic insti- 
tution. His object lesson is not reassuring. It might 
be worked, we concede, with relative fairness. As he 
worked it, it exemplifies nothing but a conscienceless 
and unintelligent military bureaucracy. On the facade 
of this deceptive building is displayed the device of 
“Equal sacrifices from all.’’ Within it, by secret 
orders and military discipline, two or three officials set 
to work, against pledges, against Parliament, to impose 
for no rational end a tragic inequality of sacrifice. The 
only thought that never visited these conspirators was 
a concern for the interests of the citizens whose fate was 
in their hands. Their chief concern, when their gross 
errors became apparent, was to cover them up by 
falsehood and denial from the scrutiny of the represen- 
tatives of the people. We know something of one set 
of secret circulars. We are curious about the rest. 
What secret instructions, we wonder, lie behind the 
denial of justice to Conscientious Objectors ; what secret 
orders explain their first ordeals in the camps? The 
transference of recruiting to a civilian department 
promises a very partial remedy for this scandal. It will 
be no remedy at all while the Ministers at the head of the 
system supply the impulsion to proceedings which could 
come only from a habitual disregard of the rights and 
interests of the individual citizen. For that disregard 
democracy will take its reckoning. 





THE COST OF THE WAR. 


A tacontc telegram from Switzerland informs us that 
an Austrian computation assesses the total cost of the 
war to date at nineteen thousand millions sterling—a 
figure so stupendous that the mind is powerless to 
grasp, much less to expound, its meaning. That the 
figure is not wildly excessive may be judged from one 
ascertained fact. Our own Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the end of August will have borrowed more than four 
thousand millions sterling for the war; and, of course, 
we have spent a good deal more than we have 
borrowed. Therefore, between one-fifth and one-fourth 
of the supposed total is known to have been spent by 
Great Britain. According to the Wurtemburg Minister 
of Finance, Germany has now expended or the war over 
4,600 millions sterling. Consequently, Germany and 
Great Britain together must have spent nearly half at 
least —£9,000,000,000—of the 19,000 millions sterling. 
It is not unreasonable then to estimate (especially if we 








allow for another month or two of war) that the remaining 
ten thousand million pounds sterling will be more than 
accounted for by the war expenditures of France, Austria, 
Italy, the United States, and the minor belligerents. 
At this stage precise and accurate computations 
are impossible. When this war began, the cost of the 
two Balkan Wars to Turkey and the Balkan States 
was still unsettled ; and we may predict that the process 
of liquidating liabilities, examining claims and 
accounts, and rehabilitating currencies, will last many 
years after the close of this Armageddon. For years 
after the peace, statisticia™S will still be disputing as to 
what the as of war costs. Even if 
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and credit to restore within five years the curre..~.., 
all the belligerents to their pre-war values in gold, then 
some idea of the public burdens entailed would be 
obtained by subtracting the national debts of the 
belligerents as they stood in July, 1914, from the debts 
of (say) July, 1923. But to find out the real cost you 
would still have to add and also to subtract some very 
large items. 

The most important and terrible addition to the 
National War Bill, as exhibited in the public accounts, 
is the capital value of all the men who have been killed 
in battle, or have died of wounds or disease, or have 
been so maimed as to be incapacitated for work. A 
French actuary has suggested that the average capital 
value of a young Briton is £800. If we have lost by 
the end of the war in dead and maimed a million men, 
that would add 800 millions sterling to our War Bill. 
Another item is the private property destroyed by the 
war. The three Polands and Serbia have probably 
suffered most; then Belgium and Northern France, and 
East Prussia. On the other side, to be deducted from 
the gross cost of the war, are the excess profits and 
wages made and earned during the war. It is possible 
that in our case this item might amount to from 10 to 
20 per cent. of the total war expenditure, and may 
be treated as a redistribution of wealth. Part of it has 
been invested in war debt, and the interest will have 
to be paid by the taxes laid upon future generations. 

For the moment the most practical question for 
this country is whether the gap between expenditure 
and income is to be reduced. Mr. McKenna’s warning 
of the approach of national bankruptcy cannot be 
neglected. Can anything be done by the new House of 
Commons Committee to bring about an immediate and 
substantiil reduction in war expenditure? Is there any 
chance oi this Government revising and curtailing its 
expeditionary programme so as to concentrate our 
dispersed forces? If that were done, large reductions 
of expenditure would follow; for a man in France costs 
only a fraction of a man in, say, Mesopotamia. In any 
case, direct taxation ought to be raised without delay 
in the interests alike of property, labor, and the 
national credit. What can be more ruinous than to 
borrow £100 now (when its purchasing power is only 
£50), in order to repay it later on when its purchasing 
power has returned to par? An income tax for the 
duration of the war and one year afterwards, rising on 
the very highest incomes to (say) eighteen shillings in 
the pound, might well be justified, even though it led 
to the temporary closing of thousands of palaces in town 
and country. 


A London Piarp. 





Lonpon, Fripay. 

Tue Government is like all us—it is poured rather 
than rained upon. The deluge is always and everywhere. 
The Liberals contribute least to the downpour ; the really 
copious libation comes from the Tories. They seem rest- 
less, disillusioned, distrustful, eager for change. Alter- 
natives are quite commonly spoken of—such as a Balfour- 
Asquith Government, or a Lansdowne-Cecil-Asquith com- 
bination. The exciting cause of the last commotion was 
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the appointment of Mr. Churchill, without reference to 
the Tory leaders, who were supposed to have a right of 
veto, or, at least, of consultation, on fresh accessions to 
the inner courts. On the heels of this irregularity comes 
another—the dispatch of Mr. Henderson to Paris 
—again, it would seem, as the act of the Prime 
Minister—and his truly awful association with Mr. 
MacDonald. The tactic was necessary, and Mr. 


Henderson’s part in it does credit to his good : 
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whi of genius), to re-emerge. The scandal of 
Army re-examinations mounts to Heaven; very well, 
call the civilian in. Mr. Henderson a pacificator? Read 
his great fight-to a-finish speech, and you will change your 
mind about his mission. Thus a new protective coloring 
is thrown out against every foe that walks or flies. 


Yet behind these eccentricities of mere tactics there 
is movement, and in the right direction. Germany has 
in the main herself to thank for the rigid ostracism of 
the first two years of the war. The evil deeds of her 
commanders are no fables; she wrote them in scores of 
edicts and proclamations, known to thousands of victims 
and to every Cabinet in Europe. But from the opening 
of the German Liberal movement, and since German and 
British diplomatists have met each other face to face, 
there has not been the same hopeless feeling about repara- 
tion forthem. Men see that there is something to appeal 
to; that the best Germans do not know all, and that if 
once the Court of Reason is opened, the weight of the 
accusing plea must tell. Thus the stupefaction that the 
war produced and the Censorship prolonged begins to 
lift. Our City of Destruction is strongly fenced round and 
about; but we can quit it if only we will our escape 
strongly enough. 


MEANWHILE, it is the definition and choice of the 
means of approach which is the chief difficulty. Can it 
be doubted that it will come through Vienna, now the 
bearer of an offer of mediation between Germany and 
ourselves, as in the Crimean War, of a peace between 
Russia and England? Here there is at least one condition 
of an intermediary. Technically, we are as much at war 
with Austria as with Germany. But the Austrian Gov- 
ernment is no longer the Government of the ultimatum 
to Serbia, and a new monarch reigns instead of the 
sponsor of that crime. British civilians caught by the 
outbreak of war in Austria have been well-treated, and 
her traditional pro-Anglicanism has not disappeared. 
She has good reasons for moving; the defection of her 
Slav regiments and the threatening economic ruin, are 
two of them. She is also the object of a moral crisis, 
started by her Socialists, and receiving its first infection 
from Petrograd. This change is not properly recorded 
here ; but it ought to be. For it is the only way in which 
a new model for Europe can be built up from the present 
ruin of its State society. 


But the movement which draws everything to it is 
Internationalism. This, again, naturally expresses itself 
through the spirit rather than through the forms and 
dogmas of Socialism. Like early Christianity, this 
Church of the Workers is divided, and like it, it will be 
persecuted. But it has the root of the matter in it, 
which is that in spite of their governors’ falsities and 
timidities, the peoples are one, that they have a common 
ground of suffering prepared for them by the crimes and 
errors of the past; that the war commits them to a 
common ruin; that the only statesmen they can trust 
are the men who can pull them out of it. Here is the 
baptism of the world’s new faith, and there is no other. 


Ir any good omen belongs to Baron von Kiihl- 
mann’s appointment as Foreign Secretary, it lies in the 
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reflection that it is better to deal with an able man 
than with a fool, and that he knows England better 
than any colleague in the Diplomatic Service. Of his 
association with the Embassy here, he has, I suppese, 
his own tale to tell. The prevailing theory of it was 
that it counter-worked his chief’s good intentions 


q = . 3 h - 
and open an¢ sympaciietic character. ~ Baron von 


Ki din was a very clever as well as an attractive 
personality. He made some close friendships, and 
professed some creditable sentiments. But if he served 
his country by making the worst rather than the best 
account of our own policy, he did her an ill-turn. He 
has his chance of reparation in a position of great 
power, assumed at a critical hour: perhaps he will 
take it. 


My Irish correspondent writes :— 

‘‘ There is a growing feeling of hope in regard to the 
Convention based on what is generally known of its 
harmonious working. It does not amount to a great 
deal, and one cannot judge the Convention until it has 
to tackle one of its serious problems, but it is entitled 
to every credit so far. The really hopeful thing is that 
it knows the country will only ratify a thorough-going 
solution.”’ 


On June 14th, Mr. Macplierson made the following 
statements to the House of Commons :— 

“In reply to the various points raised by my hon. 
friend, I may say that I am aware that attempts are 
being made to stir up dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of the Review of Exceptions Act. There have been 
cases in which reasonable grounds for dissatisfaction 
have been present. In practically every case these grounds 
had been removed before any public comment arose. 

“T am not aware that any man totally unfit for 
military service is being accepted for active service. 

“No secret or oral instructions have been issued by 
the Army Council.” 

And on June 21st, these :— 

‘““Mr. Macpnerson: It has been frequently stated 
that the War Office issued secret instructions to the 
medical officers, and on the strength of these instructions 
we were forcing men into the Army. I have denied in 
the House that any such instructions were issued. I 


deny it again, and I ask my hon. friend if he can produce 
them? 


‘““Mr. Hoaece: I have seen them. 


“Mr. Macpuerson: Will the hon. member produce 
them? ”’ 


“Mr. Hocer: If the position of the men is not 
prejudiced. Will you give a pledge of complete immunity ? 

“Mr. Macpnerson: Certainly. I asked the hon. 
member if he would produce these instructions. 

“Mr. Hocee: And I said I could do it. 

“Mr. Macpnerson: If those instructions were 
issued—and they were not—they were issued to professional 
gentlemen. As a matter of fact, we issued one 
instruction only, and that is contained in the Army 
Council Orders.”’ 

Everyone of these statements was false, save the 
revealing clause that these circulars were issued to 
‘* professional gentlemen.’’ What does Mr. Macpherson 
now propose to say to the House of Commons? And what 
does the House of Commons propose to say to Mr. 
Macpherson ? 

““Mr. Monracu’s appointment has already been 
hailed with profound gratification by Indians throughout 
the country.’’—Sir Abbas Ali Baig, in the ‘‘ Times.”’ 

At his name, a softness steals 
O’er the wildness of the Bheels, 
Parsees to the listening earth 
Proclaim the story of his birth, 
And an answering echo stills 
The humming of the cotton mills. 
From the vasty plains of Oudh, 
An Adoring Multitude— 
Mussulman and mild Hindu— 
Sing the song of Montagu, 

While the hill-men of Nepaul 
Hardly murmur, if at all, 

And descending, like a star, 
Shines the peace of Kuch-Béhar. 


A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Petters. 


A CHARACTER OF THE PRIME MINISTER. 


THE writer of the admiring sketch of Mr. George’s 
career* which lies before us closes it with an interesting 
statement of “ Ilow he became Prime Minister.’’ Mr. 
George “became’’ it, as we know, by displacing 
Mr. Asquith, to whom, says his latest biographer, next 
to himself, he owed his “success in life.’’ Clio still 
withholds her judgment on this transaction, but 
we are glad to have an interim verdict from Mr. 
Dilnot. According to Mr. Dilnot, Mr. George 
considered it to be his “duty’’ to “pull this man 
from his throne and take his place there.’ Mr. 
Dilnot suggests some temperamental qualifications 
for the task. ‘“ While it was complained of Mr. 
Asquith ’’ that “he was tco much of a gentleman,’’ 
there was no “nonsense of that kind about Lloyd 
George.’’ Thus, equipped or unequipped, the Prime 
Minister might, in Mr. Dilnot’s view, prove a match 
for more than Mr. Asquith. If Lord Northcliffe mis- 
behaved, the King would take the King-maker and 
“break him like a twig,’’ “and the destruction of a 
million pounds’ worth of private property would be for 
him no more than twenty minutes’ cheery work.’’ Lest 
this should be thought to be a picture of a somewhat 
dangerous Egoist, Mr. Dilnot hastens to substitute the 
Victim of an almost religious impulse. The “ blue-eyed 
Welshman,”’ after long “thrilling’’ and “ quivering ”’ 
under the inactivities of the Asquith rule, resolved 
to end them. There is some superficial inconsistency 
here. Lord Northcliffe, who is marked out as Mr. 
George’s second sacrifice, could hardly be called 
inactive, his weakness being rather that of super- 
activity. But we discover the right key to the business 
by always thinking of Mr. George as the true Centre 
of Activity, and therefore inevitably moved to keep 
other people out of it. We may confidently look, 
therefore, for more “thrilling’’ and “ quivering’’ to 
come. After the war there will be some Englishmen 
left. For them Mr. George will “put up’”’ cottages 
and farm buildings “by the thousand,’’ having pre- 
viously “ put up” the rent of the soil from which they 
will spring. Thus a new “social system”’ will be 
“ re-created ’’ from the ‘“‘ wreckage’’ of the old. There 
will be difficulties, but Mr. George will tackle them 
“with a smile.’’ Some business qualifications he may 
lack—for example, the habit of reading or writing. 
But he makes good selections of men who can. Thus, 
says Mr. Dilnot, “with that practicalness which goes 
with his spiritual exaltation, he appointed a _ grocer 
and a provision-dealer to control the food supplies of 
the country.’’ But he himself will want a little power. 
So he is proposed as “the personal dictator of demo- 
cratic Britain,’’ in which character, albeit “ pleasant. 
of manners,’’ he will prove as “grim an autocrat as 
Oliver Cromwell.’’ 

We suppose that no British Prime Minister has 
ever been made the victim of this kind of writing 
(neither the time nor the man having fully ripened for 
it), and we will do Mr. George the justice of inferring 
that he cannot deserve all of it. But there is 
some humiliation in the discovery that the answer to the 
country’s call for the highest service of conscience and 
intellect it can command can even approximately be 
given in this characterization of Mr. Dilnot. He 
describes lightly and half-consciously an adventurer of 
the fast-filling line founded by Disraeli and Chamber- 
lain. But what sort of adventurer, in what regions of 
the spirit? Intellectually, a kind of sublime illiteracy ; 
morally, an amusingly audacious arrivism. In states- 
manship the saut-de-chat of a dancer who seems to leap 
at a single bound from one wing of the stage to the 
other. An immense instability possesses European 
society, and the most conservative section of it finds its 
best representative in the most unstable of our statesmen. 











*“Tlovd George: The Man and His Story.” By Frank Dilnot. 
(Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 








Its task is a problem of international politics far more 
complicated than that on which Bismarck worked with 
the profound toil of the master. But Mr. Dilnot 
produces no true picture of a workman. He diarizes 
Mr. George’s body—the activities of a life too 
full of excitement to contain its proper allowance 
of application. He paints a “ business organizer ’’ who 
lets his ‘‘ business ’’ day organize itself. But he does not 
even try to show how a man can govern well who rejec's 
both the spirit and the forms of government familiar to 
his country and expressive of its genius. Mr. George 
rules, as far as he dare, without a Parliament, and as 
far as he can, without a Cabinet, while he looks to a 
ravenous bureaucracy, to which he must daily throw 
fresh gobbets of power. With what result? Already 
his Ministry totters and sways with the blows 
that its author deals it. In a few weeks a singularly 
uncritical House of Commons has destroyed one 
of his works, upset his procedure again and 
again, and driven him to a series of Parthian fights 
in tactics, mainly conducted by a kind of curate 
in partibus. His substantial error in government 
was to confuse the real need for a smaller Cabinet 
with the fancied want of a dictator. But, as Mr. George 
has discovered, a British dictator can only be dictated 
to; while the absence of the kind of Committee control 
which the Cabinet system provides was bound to reduce 
his administration to quarrelsome chaos. Mr. George’s 
idea of government—if he has one—is that of an 
inspector-general of everything. But-siich inspection 
is worth little more than Royalty’s inexpert glance over 
a brigade on review. Mr. George produces a bad scheme 
in one hurricane fit, and throws it over in another. 
His War Cabinet of five is a directorate which is 
never directed. In this country there is only one 
strong foundation on which a Minister can build his 
Government. That is Parliament. Mr. George chose 
the weakest of all, which is the Press, and since he chose 
it he and it have been as two reeds shaking in the wind 
together. 

Mr. George is the elect of selfish and trivial 
England, not of the noble England that three years ago 


gave its soul, no less than its body, to the strife. The 
war is a vast complex; and yet the mind of its 
acting chief is a blank as to great spaces of it. For 


all his experience of the Treasury, finance, which is 
the body of the war, is hardly more than a name to him. 
Nor does Liberty, which is its redemptive idea, make 
a deep appeal to his spirit. Mr. George’s Insurance 
Act was a piece of constructive conservatism. But its 
driving-wheel was Prussianism. He borrowed a good 
notion from the German Socialists, and then made room 
for it by laying waste a great tract of free England. So 
with Conscription. Voluntaryism created the armies 
which fought the war. The moment it began to flag, 
having drawn most of the young blood of the Empire, 
he ran on to force. These triumphs of temperament 
have made Mr. George powerful, but not wise with the 
wisdom that works through a people for its good, instead 
of imposing itself upon it. And it is temperament, not 
mind, that drives him on. Since Lord Liverpool, no 
British Prime Minister has made such slaughter of 
British liberties. While, like Herr Michaelis, he 
faces all ways, and has phrases for all men, he has carried 
us farther away from representative government than at 
any time since the Liberal movement of the last century 
began. It is characteristic that in casting out democracy 
from England, he should propose to make a forced 
present of it to Germany. But he has neglected the 
part of Liberal England in the political drama 
whose absorbing interest almost supersedes that of 
the war. She was the natural parent and guardian of 
the Russian Revolution. Fostering it, we promoted the 
rise of German Liberalism, and cut off European 
militarism at its source. But the Russian storm caught 
Mr. George napping: absorbed in the mechanics 
of war, he had no eye for its politics. For indeed he 
had never once grasped the truth, that as the soldier’s 
glory was in fighting the war, the statesman’s lay in 
preparing the new ideas and forms of international life 
which would enable the world to end it. This was 
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the one task of Liberal statesmanship. For while political 
change in war-time must be revolutionary, and even 
anarchic, a good peace could not fail both to quicken the 
general movement of reform, and to guide it into a safe 
channel. 

Thus far, therefore, mere nimbleness has proved a poor 
substitute for sympathy, moral force, imagination, and 
breadth and fulness of mind. Had Mr. George possessed 
these qualities they would, sooner or later, have yielded 
him a true comprehension of the war. He might then have 
seen it through the divine vision of reconciliation by 
Love, or the prophetic conception of a new and rational 
world-order. Never having so envisaged it, he has made 
a common picture of it, as of a gross kind of animal 
encounter. So it may become, if the European societies 
fail to produce from their experience of its suffering the 
drastic medicine of its cure. But they will still bear a 
grudge, not against the soldier, but against the men of 
the study and of the council-room who let the evil grow, 
and then inflamed it. There is still something impres- 
sive in the gesture with which Mr. George has cast 
tradition away. Party he has none, and his per- 
sonal retinue is no more a strength to him than was 
Louis XI.’s court of barbers and astrologists. He is no 
longer a Liberal, he has not become a Tory, and he was 
never a democrat. But he remains extremely human. 
Let him, therefore, bethink himself what it is that men 
live by. 





THE RUSSIAN QUIETIST. 


“ Wuy kill the crows? They, too, have a right to live,’ 
cried the peasants of a Russian village, when a party 
of sportsmen went crow-shooting for want of better 
sport. The hooded crows are one of Russia’s plagues. 
In myriads they haunt the plains, devouring every 
living creature too feeble to resist them. They exter- 
minate, not only game, but nearly all the little birds. 
True, they scavenge the few cities, and in the country 
keep down the mice and rats. But that service was not 
the peasants’ reason for the protest. “ Why kill the 
crows?’’ they asked ; “ they, too, have a right to live.’’ 
And forthwith, brandishing staves and axes, they 
chased the sportsmen from the fields, careless of a mere 
sportsman’s life. 

There is contradiction in the scene—that contra- 
diction so characteristic of the Russian mind. But 
kindliness was the motive, and of all European races 
the Russians are the most humane, unless, perhaps, the 
Dutch surpass them. This may seem a hard saying to 
those who have read the official accounts of the Russian 
invasion of East Prussia; for if only a tenth of those 
accounts is true, that is an atrocious record. Nor do 
we forget the Tsar’s gangs of torturers at Riga, Lodz, 
and Warsaw; nor the occasional abominations of village 
life and ritual ; nor such scenes as Tolstoy drew in “ The 
Powers of Darkness.’’ None the less, we believe that, 
amid the widespread cruelty of the world, the Russians 
are peculiarly moved by pity for the weak, and 
sympathy with the outcast. To take the instance of 
another scene, with which the present writer was 
personally acquainted: when the Baltic Provinces were 
in revolution twelve years ago, the peasants on a large 
estate advanced upon the castle, and thus addressed 
their lord, descendant of the Prussian Knights of the 
Sword who, centuries before converted those regions to 
Christianity and grabbed the land: “ We are very sorry, 
master,’’ so they said, “ but we have come to kill you. 
You are not a bad master, but we must kill you. If 
you do not escape quickly, we shall kill you at once.” 
The lord escaped to Riga, where the peasants kept him 
supplied every week with a load of fruit and vegetables 
from his own estate. “The master will miss them 
more than we should,’’ they said. 

“ Unfortunates! ’’—as is well known, the Russians 
do not reserve that word for one particular kind of so- 
called sinners. All prisoners and captives, for whom 
even rigid Englishmen are supposed to pray, are by 
them counted as “unfortunates.’’ And that, not 
merely because they have been caught by the law, but 
because they may have been caught by the devil. In 
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nearly all countries, we suppose, pecple sympathize 
with a criminal in his efforts to escape; at all events, 
they begin to sympathize so soon as the law has gripped 
him. But among Russians, the sympathy goes much 
deeper than that sporting interest. What ill-fortune 
of temperament or temptation led the man or woman 
astray? they ask. Was it passion? Was it poverty? 
What was the prisoner like before? What will he be 
like after? How does he differ from the rest of us, 
except in being found out? Russian literature is 
crowded with instances, but Jet us take ouly three of the 
best known. By the ordinary social code, Anna 
Karénin would be called a sinner, and done with; yet 
from first to last she remains the most exquisite of 
women ; nor, in imaginative prose, can one find scenes 
of diviner passion than her return to see her little son, 
or her vain endeavors to save her lover from the dull 
consequences of their love. And Vronsky himself— 
what a triumph of sympathetic insight to have created 
such a man, in such a position, yet neither brutish nor 
contemptible! 

Raskolnikoff, in ‘‘Crime and Punishment,”’ 
slaughters an old woman with a hatchet, as one slaughters 
an ox, just for her money; and he slaughters her sister 
because she interrupts the robbery. No baser deed 
could be devised. Yet, after a hideously haunted exist- 
ence, even Raskolnikoff finds redemption or resurrection 
of the soul. Time would fail to think of all the outcasts 
in whom Gorki reveals the mingled good and evil; one 
need but recall the scenes of “ In the Depths,’’ and the 
influence of old Louka upon the wretched and abandoned 
people there. Or, to pass to common reality, in one of 
his books on Russian life, Mr. Maurice Baring tells of a 
prisoner who had unquestionably burnt down a neigh- 
bor’s house, but was acquitted by a jury of peasants 
because it was a remarkably fine day, and it seemed a 
pity to make anyone unhappy in such charming weather. 
The sequel is even more characteristic of Russia; for 
when the prosecutor, whose house had been burnt, 
returned to the village some months later, all the 
peasants went out to congratulate him on having been 
preserved from the sin of vengeance. Russian juries are 
invariably reluctant to convict. The well-known case 
of Vera Zassoulitch is an example. She wounded General 
Trepoff, with the avowed intention of assassinating him 
for having ordered a political prisoner to be flogged. 
The jury acqvitted her, and the Tsar’s Government never 
ventured again to call a jury in political cases, because 
acquittal was certain. 

Life under centuries of cruel despotism—such cruel 
despotism as was broken only last March—certainly 
conduces to humanity. Where all were exposed to a 
common injustice ; where the taxes were ‘‘ flogged out ’’ 
of peasants, men and women alike; where, among the 
educated, years of imprisonment or exile were the stamp 
of political sincerity ; a poignant feeling of equality and 
brotherhood naturally arose ; and where there is brother- 
hood in affliction, humane consideration for all the 
unfortunate comes easy. There is no such bond of 
fellowship as danger shared together. Under stress of 
peril, all manner of offences go for nothing, and soldiers 
in the field adopt a community of goods, sometimes pain- 
fully free-and-easy, but always considerate towards 
actions which, in peaceful life, would be prosecuted as 
thefts. Under the Tsardom, the Russian people, 
peasants and educated equally, were like soldiers in the 
field, continually exposed to danger, and never knowing 
when the blow might fall. For them it was not difficult 
to be humane, to pass lightly over offences, and take 
consideration of motives which we happier peoples 
ignore. Because death precludes the pleasure of for- 
giveness as well as the chances of repentance, even the 
Tsars were compelled to abolish the death penalty, except 
for political offences ; and during the half-century before 
the courts-martial stifled the revolution of 1905 with the 
aid of ‘‘ Stolypin’s necktie,’’ there were fewer executions 
in Russia than in any other Great Power of the world. 

Community in danger and suffering will go far in 
explaining humanity of heart and the ready acceptance 
of an offender’s plea, just as there is condonation as well 
as honor among thieves. But, without venturing far 
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into the society of philosophers, we may, perhaps, find 
a still deeper ground. In every act and aspect of life, 
the Russian is peculiarly conscious of God’s presence. 
The educated may deny it, but the religious feeling in a 
race spreads deep and far-reaching roots. Many 
unreasoning thoughts and actions continue to spring from 
it long after the vital principle appears to have been 
cut; much as in our country, for instance, the chief 
philanthropists and reformers of the last fifty years were 
probably the sons of old Evangelicans, though they had 
long shaken off the Evangelical dogma. It may be that 
enormous Russia, with its distant, low-lying horizons, 
over which hangs the uninterrupted vault of the sky— 
that marching-place of the sun, and home of innumer- 
able stars—it may be that a whole life spent under the 
domination of all these large and apparently infinite 
spaces impresses upon the soul a sense of omnipresent 
divinity. Under such influences, it has been thought, 
the Prophet of Islam, among Arabian deserts, co nceived 
the idea of divine unity. It might be fanciful to trace 
Spinoza’s overwhelming conception of God to the vast 
skies of Holland; but (again without venturing among 
philosophers) perhaps we may think that in Spinoza’s 
conception of God (the “ Deus’’ or indivisible universe) 
we may find the philosophic doctrine most nearly allied 
to the Russian peasant’s pervading 
divinity. 

In questions of right and wrong, at all events, the 
result is likely to be much the same; for the acceptance 
of omnipresent Deity, if it does not exclude the possibility 
of evil, at least greatly reduces its significance; and 
where evil becomes almost insignificant, wrong-doing is 
readily pardoned. It may be said that this ‘‘ Monism ”’ 
—this belief in the unity of the world and Ged—cannot 
coexist with the many religious sects of Russia ; for until 
the war, Russia had scores of sects and one drink, 
whereas now the peasants have scores of sects and no 
drink at all. A fundamental belief, however, may sub- 
sist under many divisions of sect, as is the case even in 
England ; and as is still more the case in India, where 
the insistence upon “ unity,’’ amid the apparent con- 
fusion of polytheism, is a closer parallel to the Russian 
conception of the Divine. At the point where the con- 
templative soul, set free from the cares and desires and 
turmoil of the day, as by a plunge in the Sacred River, 
perchance perceives, as in a vision, the white radiance of 
eternity, unstained by the many-colored diversity of 
common life—from such a height and at such a distance 
it may be that the distinctions of good and evil dis- 
appear, and the quietist has his reward in the 
contemplation of eternal Unity. 

To that region, for most of us in England, it is 

long, long way. Plunged in the midst of divisional 
cares and desires and turmoil, we can hardly keep our 
heads above the welter. As we may imagine that our 
forefathers, amid the turbulence of civil and religious 
wars, may have shown some natural irritation towards 
Molinos and his “ Quietists,” so the majority among 
ourselves are a little impatient of people whose habitual 
exclamation is “ Nichevo!’’ “It doesn’t matter!’’ To 
us things matter very much indeed. To us the evil of 
the world is horribly real, and terribly near If evil 
does not exist, what is the good of our forlorn hopes, 
overwhelming majorities, our 


conception of 


our struggles against 
Promethean indignation at the wrong and suffering so 
poignantly visible on every side? It is all very we a for 
Stoics to teach, in their superior manner, that no 
injury can befall a man, save from himself, and for 
quietists to bid us rise to a }lane of thought where 
indignation ceases because desire is extinct. We envy 
the devotees of eternal contemplation. We welcome 
and would gladly imitate the Russian humanity which 
feels pity for the captive, and discovers so much good 
in evil that evil almost vanishes like a ghost. But 


, hone 
the less, quietism, 


with all its innocence and charm, 


seems rather inopportune in such a world as surrounds 
There is a familiar saying of Emerson’s, 
how, when he came out of a political or rebellious 
meeting, he used to shear the stars saying to him, “ So 
seems to us, 
inactive, 


us now. 


hot, my little sir?’’ But, as it 


that 
admirable, though rather 


philosopher had 











better have replied to the stars, “ Yes, so hot! 


And 
the fire in my heart is worth all your blazing and 


immovable globes put together, though each were a 
thousand times bigger than the sun! ”’ 





Short Sindies. 


A LAST EXPERIENCE. 


I sremep to fall into a sleep. After, I know not how 
long, consciousness returned to me. I was still in the 
same room, lying on the white bed, and around me 
were the same persons with whom I had spoken, in 
whispers, just before. But in that interval of sleep 
some change had occurred. I observed it first in those 
who had surrounded me. A new expression appeared 
on every face; it was as if a great awe had fallen upon 
them, and they moved silently, with the hush of it upon 
their faces. My wife, kneeling beside me as she had 
knelt, with her face bowed down on her hands upon the 
bed, was weeping passionately. I felt the shiver of her 
tears as they rained from her. There was something 
strange in her weeping, something that I could not 
understand : she, too, was wrought upon by this awe. 1 
would have spoken. But I found that the power of 
speech was gone. The motion of my mind spent itself 
idly ; no sound came; no words framed themselves upon 
my lips. I could not speak; I felt, too, that I was 
quite unable to move. In some way this did not surprise 
me. I could remember that at one time I was accus- 
tomed to speak and move; I felt that now I could do 
neither; but the full sense of the contrast did not force 
itself upon me. Nor did it startle me when I found 
that the motions of my body were suspended; that my 
heart and pulse were as if fallen asleep and had ceased 
to throb. Gradually, one after another, quietly and 
half-mechanically, my mind found owt these facis; and 
it accepted them without question. The meaning or 
the cause of these new conditions I did not realize ; only 
the fact. 

All this time my wife kne!t there 
sorry that I could not speak to her. My father, at the 
foot of the bed, was standing partly turned away ; his 
face was very sad and still, with that solemn stillness 
on it; but that the blinds were drawn I should have 
thought that he was gazing at the far-off blue-grey hills, 
bent over and touched often by white clouds: we had 
thought them very heavenly. Between him and my wife 
stood my two children; the boy white and trembling, 
trying to steady his thought, as it seemed, by some firm 
idea ; the girl, the little one, was pulling at her mother, 
and crying ; tears of a child’s vexation and unreasoning 
trouble at the sight of grief in others. Her mother 
turned ; her face was wet with her streaming tears. She 
caught the child in her arms and pressed her convulsively 
to her bosom. I heard—how far off it sounded, yet how 
near !—the little one begging her mother to stop crying, 
to laugh, and be good again. 

“No,” she said, grc 


, Weeping. I was 


growing more quiet, but speaking 
very low; “no, dear, Mamma can’t laugh now.’’ 
“Why?” asked the child, clinging to her, and giving 
a little sob; “it is Papa: what has he been doing to 
you, Mamma?’’ The boy came nearer; he turned a 
frightened and inquiring look, ncw at me—TI could see 
his eyes fixed on mine, but as if, somehow, 
recognize me; now on his mother. “ Yes,’’ 
an unnatural voice, but eagerly, “it is Papa. Will you 
not tell us, Mamma, what it is? Why doesn’t he 
speak? Can’t he speak, Mamma! Why don’t you tell 
us what it is? ’’ : 

“No, dear, Papa can’t speak to you; Papa is in 
heaven.’’ I heard her say that—TI, as I lay on the bed. 


He looked puzzled. “ But, Mamma, how will he get 
there ? 


he did not, 
he said, 


Isn’t heaven such a long way off? ’’ 
Just then the sharp rattle, on the glass, of an April 
shower seemed to catch his ear. 


him say, with quaint pity; ‘ 
wet. 


“ Poor Papa,” I heard 
‘poor Papa, he wil! get 
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My wife smiled—a weary, languid smile, half 
sadness. She did not speak; my father came over and 
bent over her kindly. ‘Come, my child,’’ he said, 
“come, you must not stay here.” She rose, cast one 
more look at me, a look which seemed to pierce quite 
through the strangeness and find a home with me; then 
she said, very quietly, “I am coming.’’ They led the 
children by the hand: the boy walked thoughtfully, 
still sad and unsatisfied ; but the little one was already 
almost merry. She began to jump as she walked. They 
hushed her; the door was opened, closed. I was left 
alone. 

All this I had seen and heard without any keen 
emotion. It seemed strange that they did not address 
me, that they seemed a little frightened of me, and 
spoke of me with such a pity, and yet so strangely, as 
of one far distant. I wanted to tell them that I was 
quite near, and heard them; I wanted to speak, but I 
could not. I perceived very plainly that some great 
change had come over me; but what was the change? 
I seemed still to live; yet how unlifelike a life! I was 
aware that those who saw me would see a still, rigid 
body, absolutely without motion, and a still, expression- 
less face with closed eyelids. That was all they would 
see; I knew it. That was all; but they were mistaken. 
That was all to them, no doubt; and that they would 
call—yes, I felt they would call it—death. I perceived 
that I was dead. 

The thought did not trouble me; nor did it arouse 
in my mind any curiosity. But the consciousness of this 
great step into the future recalled me, by contrast, to 
the past. The course of my old life seemed to renew 
itself ; vaguely, clear recollections, without volition, but 
unresisted, floated through my brain. It was the inner 
life, not the outer, which returned upon me in a stream 
of motives, intentions, emotions, and_ sensations, 
unsolved or undisturbed by the rough detachment of a 
deed. The remembrances of the past possessed me, I 
knew not how; and I gave myself up to them, feeling 
even a languid pleasure in their coming, for they were 
all smooth and sweet and silver-grey, nowhere harsh or 
violent or distressing. Even what was sad in them was 
melted into a subdued sadness, as of half-tints, itself 
almost a pleasure. 

And first the sensations of childhood, from my 
earliest recollection, or before it, came and passed, as it 
were, not through, but by my mind, like white birds 
flying past a window. The child’s unsurprised recogni- 
tion of the outer world, of voices, faces, sounds; the 
simple and undivided pleasure or pain, passing moment 
by moment from the one state to the other, but not yet 
intertwisted with the later complexities of growing 
mind ; the unsought and unrestrained delight in pretty 
things, in color, and afterwards in shapes, in touching 
and tasting ; the faint vision and sense of an inner world 
as opposed to the instant and firm acceptance of an 
outer ; all this returned upon me from the most distant 
point of my very early childhood. Then, still in a 
strange and inexplicable, yet always quite positive, 
way, the perceptions of later growth, with a beginning 
entanglement of emotions and assertiveness of intellect. 
The dominion of the senses began to be divided, dis- 
tractions broke in; I saw myself, in the child’s place, 
become conscious of many quite new things, and 
especially of the hitherto unfelt notion of the spiritual. 
A new sense of vague trouble, together with a percep- 
tion of increased value in beautiful and happy things, 
entered the child’s mind, and drew it to development. 

With every period of time the constant flow of 
impressions became more intense, mixed, and bewilder- 
ing. Continually floating onward, seen for the instant 
of passing my mind’s concentrated vision, these 
impressions, while always quite clear to me, never 
solidified into more than mere suggestions of possible 
deeds, never put into any form of actuality. 

I seemed to have acquired an extreme lucidity, by 
virtue of which I pierced instantly to the essence of 
things, disregarding the particulars, the mere accidents 
of time and space. 

I then realized—seeing it impartially, and with 
an almost indifferent interest; with a faint touch of 





languid pleasure of aloofness from things—that revela- 
tion of myself to myself which is the aim of all our 
philosophies. But it did not surprise, nor did it startle 
me either with pain or pleasure, or yet with regret, to 
discover that I had been sometimes, and in some 
measure, mean or foolish; or that I had had in me the 
might-be of better or unrealized attainments. I saw, 
I felt, I accepted, and I also knew myself to be in a 
dream, of which this was perhaps a dream within a 
dream, and perhaps fleeting, and would perhaps be cut 
suddenly short, as dreams are. 

When this thought fell on me, I felt, for the first 
time, a slight bewilderment or uneasiness, which seemed 
to extend itself, in some unaccountable way, to the room 
in which I was lying. Instead of everything being quite 
still and perfectly dim, there was a slight increase of 
light and a sort of indescribable motion, which affected 
me towards a giddy somnolence. I experienced a strange 
disquietude, either of apprehension or desire. I felt 
that a new change was coming upon me, and that this 
change must be the last. 

The motion and light increased. Glints and rays 
danced to and fro, and up and down before me ; the whole 
room gradually lightened ; I seemed to grow all at once 
more awake, but whether I was awakening into life or 
into death I could not tell. With the light, a sound, 
at first faint, then louder and nearer, began to approach. 
It was like the sound of violins and the singing of voices, 
chanting and playing a marvellous chorus from one of 
Mozart’s Masses. The melody glided into my brain ; the 
light shook, broadened, and brightened ; I felt indescrib- 
ably lifted, aroused, impressed. Still the light increased, 
the melody came nearer, becoming every instant more 
delightful and entrancing. The room was full of light, 
and perfumed with the music. All at once my brain 
became perfectly clear, and I seemed to awake. 

ARTHUR Symons. 





Present-Day Problems. 


THE NEW SEPARATION BILL. 


Tus Bill is now being discussed in many quarters. It not 
only relieves those who have been separated because of a 
matrimonial offence by any court; but also those who have 
been continuously separated for three years by “ mutual 
agreement or any other reason.” These words, of course, 
include lunacy and the application of any spouse who 
applies to the High Court and proves the de facto separation. 
This Bill is the offspring of a Bill which I drew in 1908, in 
which the period was five years; and a five years’ period 
seems to me the minimum which should be prescribed for 
lunacy; but Parliamentary opinion was in favor of the 
shorter’ period of three years in all cases. The Courts will, 
of course, have the same powers and discretion that they 
already have in regard to the custody and maintenance of 
children, and in cases of mutual consent the parties them- 
selves are not likely to disagree on these subsidiary, though 
important, points. 

The King’s Proctor would have nothing to say to the 
cases covered by the new Bill; and it is hoped that in all 
cases the Scottish principle will be applied of considering 
matrimonial offences on each side only with a view to 
regulating the financial claims of the parties, and not to 
preventing divorce itself. 

If the principle of mutual consent be challenged, it is 
sufficient to point out that it has long been the active 
principle in 75 per cent. of our divorce decrees; and as 
separation by mutual consent is legally permanent, there 
can be no reason in common-sense why such separation 
should not mature into divorces if desired. 

We have to face the fact that since 1895 the magistrates 
have made 7,000 separation orders a year, which means 
separating 14,000 persons. There have also been judicial 
separations and deeds of separation among the rich; while 
among the poor a large number take the law into their own 
hands and cohabit as they please. This is all the more 
frequent, as the poor come to realize that divorce is not only 
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prohibitively expensive, but is also denied to them at any 


local tribunal. The attempt to give the poor facilities for 
divorce in London only has been a lamentable failure. We 
must not forget the 40.000 illegitimate children born every 
year into a destiny of neglect and ill-treatment ; while many 
desirable would-be parents will not bring children into the 
world under a stigma. 

There are many persons permanently married to lunatics 
for life. I have known cases of fifteen, twenty, and thirty 
years, which are tragic enough even when no element of 
deception enters into the marriage. 

In all, I estimate that there must be at least half a 
million separated couples who would be relieved by the Bill, 
and this does not include the cases of men and women who 
inflict hopeless suffering on themselves, each other, and 
their children by living in enmity, so as to avoid the social 
taboo which, owing to ecclesiastical tradition, attaches to 
what is as necessary and beneficial as a surgical operation. 

Pursuing that analogy, divorce as it exists in modern 
England exactly resembles what surgery would be if it were 
deprived of anwsthetics and antiseptics because the Church 
still maintained that God created us to bear pain. But the 
Church has learned one or two lessons since the war. 
Churchmen are human, and a better knowledge of the 
misery which before the war they either refused to credit 
or recommended for its disciplinary virtue, has altered the 
former attitude of all the churches. Even the “ Guardian” 
not long ago published an article advocating divorce for the 
poor. This advocacy is specially incumbent on those who, 
in dispensing rewards and punishments among the poor, 
treat all transgressors against legal monogamy as quasi- 
criminals. Privacy is the reward of opulence, and the lack 
of privacy exposes all poor men and women who cohabit 
without the legal sanction denied to illegal monogamy, to 
pains and penalties which disgrace the laws of England and 
Wales and Ireland as opposed to Scotland, our Colonies, all 
Protestant countries, and even Catholic countries where the 
lack of divorce is supplem2nted by generous facilities for 
annulling marriage. 

THe DRavuGHtsM iN. 





Hetters to the Editor. 





THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

S1r,—I do not know whether others have been affected in the 
same way, but for myself I must own that a comparison of the 
German Chancellor’s speech last week with the answer of our 
Prime Minister has made me, for the first time, uncomfortable 
about our moral position in the war. It is not only that in 
gravity and dignity the German utterance puts us to shame. As 
I read it, it is an offer to open negotiations on the basis of no 
annexations. Our reply seems to contain vague threats of taking 
territory from the Central Powers, and an intimation that we will 
not deal with the Germans till they have changed their present 
form of government, which is efficient, uncorrupt, economical, 
and (I fear) thoroughly 1epresentative of a brutal and arrogant 
people, for democracy in which Russia is giving the world a 
pleasing object-lesson. I had supposed that we went to war to 
frustrate a great attempt at burglary, and that the abominable 
conduct of the Germans has obliged us to add a demand for 
compensation for illegal acts of warfare, and, if possible, for the 
punishment of the criminals who ordered those acts. If we think 
that a war of conquest can have any result except to make 
another war inevitable and to perpetuate militarism in Germany, 
we have read history to little purpose. And the notion that 
democracies do not make unjust wars is pure nonsense. The 
bréed of Cleon is not extinct. But I hope I have misread the 
situation.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. INGE. 
Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C. 





A RESPONSE TO THE REICHSTAG RESOLUTION. 


[The following letters were sent in response, to an invitation 
by the Editor to a number of Members of Parliament 
inquiring whether they favored a response to the Reichstag 
Resolution.] 


Sir,—As a convinced supporter of a Parliamentary system of 
Government, I should favor a Parliamentary response to the 
Reichstag resolution.—Yours, &c., 


S1r,—I think Mr. Asquith’s speech is sufficient at present.— 
Yours, &c., 
BUCKMASTER. 


Sir,—A direct reply to your question appears to me impos- 
sible. The declaration of the Reichstag was not an invitation 
addressed to our Parliament or to those of our Allies, but a 
somewhat confused and contradictory pronouncement intended 
for the laborious digestion of the German Imperial authorities. 
3ut whatever its purport, its form, or its effect upon those 
to whom it was directed, it is no doubt a manifestation of a 
change of temper and disposition in Germany which we should 
not only do well but be eager to acknowledge, and I should 
gladiy welcome general assent to a resolution in our own Parlia- 
ment which, while reasserting our unfaltering adherence to 
those essential principles of our common faith, which have 
been so admirably defined by President Wilson, should also 
set forth, with all candor and precision, our minimum require- 
ments to secure them. 

It is meet, I think, that the indications of a new spirit in 
Germany, or, as I should prefer to regard it, the rebirth of 
that of the Germany of old, should be appropriately grected 
and recognized, and, if an opportunity were given to our Par- 
liament and to those of America and our other Allies to give 
suitable expression to this sentiment, and to make a detailed 
statement of our vital war aims, nothing but good could, in my 
judgment, ensue. . 

But generalities no longer suffice. The repudiation of all 
annexations or indemnities is, of course, admirable, and sounds 
well, but has not, 6o far, much advanced the cause of peace. 
It is all important we should be absolutely clear upon certain 
points. First and foremost, the crime of Belgium must be 
openly repudiated by Germany, and full restoration and com- 
pensation guaranteed by her. The claims of nationality and 
human freedom, and the supreme right of all subject races to 
have a commanding voice within realizable limits in deciding 
upon their future status and all allegiance must be universally 
admitted. And, above all, the necessity for the constitution 
of an all-embracing League of Nations to render for ever 
impossible a renewal of the horrors we are now 
riust be generally accepted. 

These are points which could be fearlessly insisted upon 
as the groundwork of a common understanding with all the 
solemnity of Parliamentary endorsement, and might be ex- 
pected to find a responsive echo in the awakening conscience 
of Germany. 

So much, I think, is eminently desirable, and would pro- 
bably obtain unanimous Parliamentary assent. It is not a 
moment to advance impossible or extravagant propositions 
which would provoke controversy and produce the impression, 
at this grave crisis, that we were as a nation not in substantial 
agreement upon the serious issues of the war, and thus only 
succeed in prolonging its dreary period of agony.—Yours, &e., 

WEARDALE. 


witnessing 


Srr,—As soon as the German Government endorses the 
Reichstag resolution a response could usefully be made by our 
Parliament, which, unlike the Reichstag, has control over the 
national executive.—Yours, &c., 

WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


Sir,—A reasoned Parliamentary reply to the resolution of 
the Reichstag, if one could be certain that it would reach that 
body, would enlighten and inform the German public, as to the 
causes which brought England into the war, and as to the 
objects which, once attained, will enable her to cease from 
waging it. Such a reply it would therefore be well to send.— 
Yours, &c., 

Str C. HoBHoUsE. 


Srr,—You are, I am sure, performing a conspicuous public 
service in endeavoring to ascertain the precise measure of 
readiness existing among Members of Parliament to respond 
formally, promptly, and cordially to the resolution recently 
adopted by the Reichstag—very inadequately represented by 
Thursday’s division. 

I would submit that such response should give prominence 
to our complete agreement with the German repudiation of 
post bellum economic warfare, the appeal to an emancipated, 
democratic Germany, formulated by the Prime Minister at 
Glasgow—now endorsed and amplified by Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour—implies the specific and complete abandonment by 
Great Britain and its Allies of the entire purpose and spirit 
of the ill-starred Paris Economie Conference, in fundamental 
conflict with the purpose of American intercession and the 
spirit of international concord and amity implied in President 
Wilson’s proposed League of Nations. 

The mutual and complete abandonment of protective tariffs, 
bounties, and all systems of exclusive commercial privileges 
simplifies enormously most questions of territorial adjustment. 

It is also much to be desired that the response of the 
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the adoption of concurrent and complete disarmament—nmilitary, 
naval, and aeriel—as the fundamental bases of the new order, 
the essential to real and abiding international security. 

These principles, however, unacceptable to sovereigns and 
statesmen, embody the vital interests of the proletariat every- 
where and at all times, and, once espoused with some approach 
to unanimity by the democracies of Europe, should be forth- 
with imposed by them upon their misguided Governments, who 
apparently to-day, after nearly three years of warfare, have no 
better specific for this long-drawn-out agony of the nations 
than another twelve or eighteen months of devastating 
slaughter.—Yours, &c., 

Epw. T. JOHN. 


Sir,—If only the House of Commons had the courage to 
say frankly by resolution how far they agreed with the terms 
of the Reichstag resolution, whether it pleased the Government 
or not, they would strengthen the German people in their 
struggle against the German rulers, and make possible such 
pressure as to force the latter into declarations of policy more 
frank and more conciliatory than any declaration hitherto. 

The rejection of Mr. MacDonald’s resolution can only have 
convinced the people, for whom the Reichstag speaks, that the 
English Parliament rejects all pacifie approaches, and if this 
forces them to the conclusion that we mean to prolong the war 
for purposes beyond those we have announced, how can they 
be blamed? 

The effect can only be to strengthen the militarist Junkers, 
to stiffen the German war spirit, and thus to prolong the war. 

Nothing could have undermined the Hindenburg and Tirpitz 
influence, with all it means in terms of triumphant militarism, 
so much as a Parliamentary response disclaiming any desire 
for conquest if reparation, guarantees, and withdrawals from 
invaded territory were carried out. Such a response would 
have encouraged every democratic and peace-loving element in 
Germany, and brought the war appreciably nearer to its end. 
Must we force them to go on until all the young men on both 
sides have been killed or disabled?—Yours, &c., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 


Sir,—It does not seem to me to be desirable to send a 
Parliamentary response to the Reichstag resolution, because a 
reply containing any definite statement (there has been too much 
vague and indefinite statements hitherto) from the British 
House of Commons, would: commit the Government to an 
acceptance or rejection of the terms of that resolution, whilst, 
owing to the different conditions, the German Government, or, 
indeed, the German people, would be in no way bound by any 
statement or resolution of the Reichstag. Moreover, England 
can only speak as one of the Allied Nations, and to act alone 
without full consultation amongst the partners, might easily 
lead to a weakening in the common cause. 

Mr. Asquith, in his speech on the 26th inst., said that the 
best hope of peace lies in the frankest and fullest statement 
by way of avowal and disavowal of the objects for which we are 
fighting, and, as a means to that end, “I, for my part, welcome 
the fullest use of all opportunities which present themselves 
for the interchange of views between the representatives of the 
great democracies. . This is a matter not for any Govern- 
ment, but for the peoples, or for the Governments only in 60 
far as they can claim to be the authentic spokesmen and inter- 
preters of the peoples for whom they stand.” 

In this I fully coneur.—Yours, &c., 

JOSEPH BLIss. 


S1tr,—You ask if I favor a Parliamentary response to the 
resolution of the Reichstag? 

I am not quite sure what is the meaning of your question, 
80, perhaps, I had better answer obliquely. 

The step which I think should be taken is that the Govern- 
ment of this country, acting with its Allies, should through 
diplomatic channels ask the Government of Germany whether 
they are prepared, subject to a satisfactory settlement of other 
matters, to evacuate and compensate Belgium, and evacuate 
France, Serbia, Montenegro, and Roumania, and state that if 
the answer is in the affirmative, we and our friends are prepared 
to meet them and discuss terms of peace.—Yours, &c., 

Ricuarp D. Horr. 


Srz,—I am in favor of a Parliamentary response to the 
Reichstag resolution on the lines of Mr. Asquith’s speech. Before 
everything else, we should make clear to our men at the front 
what we are asking them to fight for. For their sake, our 
diplomacy cannot be too open, and a Parliamentary resolution 
makes it open. Dying because you are told to is a poor job; 
they might at least have a cause. 

If, as I believe, that cause can now be achieved without their 
blood, then it is we who are the cowards if we are afraid to say 
the word because of a point lost in the negotiations.—Yours, &e., 

Jostan C. WEDGWoop. 
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S1r,—In response to your wire, I would support the follow- 
ing reply to the Reichstag resolution :— 

“That this House of Commons, deriving its authority direct 
from the people, and expressing their will and purpose in the 
continuance of the war to final victory, welcomes the resolution 
of the Reichstag repudiating the war aims of the Prussian 
Military Caste, and accepts this as a first step towards the over- 
throw of German Military Autocracy, and its replacement by 
Democratic Government, through which alone a lasting peace 
ean be concluded.’’—Youis, &c., 

W. A. CHAPPLE. 

S1r,—In reply to your telegram, I can see every advantage 
of Parliament expressing its opinions as to peace terms in the 
form of a resolution, similar resolutions being passed in all the 
Parliaments of the Allies. The terms of those resolutions seem 
to me to be embodied in the recent speeches of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour, which can well be followed in drafting the resolu- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 

Percy A. HARRIS. 


S1r,—In reply to your inquiry, I associate myself generally 
with the tenor of Mr. Asquith’s speech of last Thursday, and 
would welcome and encourage any repudiation by the German 
people or their representatives of the militarism and materialism 
which have for more than a generation dominated Prussian 
policy and obstructed German democracy.—Yours, &c., 

Sir WILLIAM J. COLLIns. 


Str,—Yes, I do favor Parliamentary response to resolution 
of Reichstag, as my vote on Thursday last indicates. 

While the Reichstag is not as representative of Germany as 
the House of Commons is of Britain, it is the most democratic 
assembly Germany possesses, and therefore I think it advisable 
to respoud to a resolution which contains points that we can 
agree upon.—Yours, &c., 

Sir JOHN E. BARLOW. 

Srr,—A resolution from the House of Commons would be 
most useful after the passing of Reichstag resolution. It should, 
however, insist upon the evacuation of Belgium, Northern 
France, Serbia, and other occupied European territories. It 
should repeat our adherence to the cause of Belgian Inde- 
pendence.—Yours, &c., 

H. W. Carr-Gomm. 





Sir,—In reply to your telegram, I favor, a closer definition 
of our peace terms being made known by our Government, and 
not by the House of Commons. I am against the latter course, 
because it seems to me it might give the false impression that 
the nation is weakening in its support of the Government.— 
Yours, &e., 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


S1r,—The resolution passed by the Reichstag is a reasoned 
declaration in favor of peace from the only body that can claim 
to speak for the German people. Such a declaration, whatever 
be its value, cought not to be ignored. It deserves and demands 
some reply. And the right body to make that reply is, clearly, 
the House of Commons.—Yours, &c., 

PHILIP MORRELL. 


Sir,—It would not have occurred to me to suggest a Parlia- 
meutary response to the resolution of the Reichstag, but I can 
see no objection to a rejoinder affirming, in unequivocal terms, 
our determination to carry the war to a victorious conclusion.— 
Yours, &c., 

Henry CowAN. 


Sir,—In reply to your telegram, Certainly. There ought to 
be a Parliamentary response, here and in France, and in Italy, 
and also, I think, in U.S.A. to the Reichstag resolution.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. Kina. 

Sir,—I am desired by Sir Ernest Lamb to acknowledge 
your telegram, asking whether he favors a Parliamentary 
responce to resolution of Reichstag, and to say that the 
reply is in the affirmative.—Yours, &c., 

W. HENRY SKEEN, Private Secretary. 








S1r,—I think it is most important that the British House of 
Commons should do at least what the Reichstag has done, and 
declare for a war aims policy of no forcible annexations and for 
a reconciliation of the peoples.—Yours, &c., 

PHILIP SNOWDEN. 


S1r,—In reply to your inquiry, I write to say that, in my 
opinion, the time is nct opportune for another debate. 
Next Saturday’s Queen’s Hall meeting will afford an oppor- 
tunity for a suitable response.—Yours, &c., 
THos. C. TaxLor. 
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Srr,—I hold that Parliament ought to demand a statement 
from the Government, showing specifically what annexations, if 
any, it requires.—Youre, &c., 

NOEL BUXTON. 


S1r,—The Reichstag resolution, taken in context with the 
Chancellor’s speech, has no value, and it is useless for Parlia- 
ment to notice it.—Yours, &c., 

Sirk GEORGE AGNEW. 





Srr,—Every approach by Reichstag which is respected and 
not ignored by the German Government should be equalled by 
eimilar approach from Parliament here.—Yours, &c., 

Srr WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


S1r,—I think the Reichstag resolution most important in 
the interests of peace, and I would gladly join any effort made 
by the House of Commons to respond to it.—Yours, &c., 

Sir W. P. BYLEs. 


S1r,—I do not think the position is sufficiently developed 
for the House of Commons to do anything in response to the 
resolution of the Reichstag.—Yours, &c., 

Harry NUTTALL. 


Sir,—I strongly favor a 


Parliamentary 
Reichstag resolution.—Yours, &c., 


response to 
J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 


Sir,—Of course I support a Parliamentary reply to the 
Reichstag.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES TREVELYAN. 


Srr,—Yes, certainly. I voted in favor of a Parliamentary 
response to the Reichstag resolution last Thursday.—Yours, &c., 
D. M. Mason. 


Srmr,—I am not in favor of the response suggested.—Yours, 
&e., 


Srr GEORGE GREENWOOD. 





S1r,—I feel sure that the time has come when a definite 
stand should be made in the direction of peace, providing that 
the full independence and the restoration of Belgium and the 
abandonment of all German conquests are secured.—Yours, &c., 

Rost. SMILLIE. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ILLEGITIMATE. 

Srr,—I see that Mr. Shebbeare, instead of addressing me 
directly, has written me a sort of open letter in THE NATION, to 
ask for my authority for the statement that the Christian 
Churches are the steadfast enemies of the illegitimate, and that 
they regard a bastard as a child specially tainted by the sin 
of its origin over and above its normal share of original sin. 
I am afraid I cannot meet his demand for citations. As a 
novelist, 1 spend my time learning what I can about people’s 
experiences and ways of thinking, rather than in documentary 
study, and the trend of my observations is to ( 
Churches in the light in which I have set them. 

It is a common claim that organized Christianity is the great 
upholder of family life as against Atheists, Socialists, and modern 
tendencies generally. 


show the 


, As a matter of fact, it seems to me, in 
spite of Mr. Shebbeare, that organized Christianity is the great 
obstacle between the illegitimate and any family life at all. 
Believing as I do not only that a child has its best chances for 
a wholesome growth of mind and body under the immediate pro- 
tection of its mother, but also that the presence, help, and active 
participation of its father in its fortunes and education, are 
vitally necessary to its well-being, and that no child should be 
a solitary child, I have been enormously impressed by the diffi- 
culties put in the way of an unmarried woman keeping her 
illegitimate family and her social comfort at the same time, and 
by the practical impossibility of the father openly fathering such 
a child. The social atmosphere tolerates any éort of desertion 
and concealment and falsehood rather than “open sin”’ of this 
sort; and the social atmosphere is, I submit, created and 
sustained by the Christian Churches. An attempt to bring up 
an illegitimate family in comfort and dignity and without false- 
hood in such a country as ours is almost invariably opposed and 
defeated by the impossibility of getting servants and governesses 
and proper educational facilities and of sheltering the children 
from insult and humiliation; and the centre of that opposition, 
so far as my observations go, is almost invariably the local 
vicarage or manse. Illegitimate children are, in practice at any 
rate, treated as tainted by the mere fact of illegitimacy. Directly 
the mother can contrive to pass herself off as a widow or pretend 
her child is adopted, and 


1 that the father is a cousin or a friend, 
the difficulties vanish. There is nothing further to trouble 


about then, except to keep the lie flourishing and to guard 
against the horrors of domestic blackmail. I may be wrong in 
ascribing to doctrinal Christianity what is perhaps a purely social 


prejudice, and I may be unjust in treating the vicarage as a 





centre of Christian teaching rather than as an active centre of 
conventional social ideas. I shall certainly welcome any declara- 
tion from Mr. Shebbeare that orthodox Christian doctrine, as 
opposed to current Christian practice, is on the side of the 
illegitimate family rather than against it, and still more shall 
I welcome any instance of a Christian Church which has been 
helpful in keeping the illegitimate family from disintegration. 
I know of plentiful instances to the contrary. To the ordinary 
vicarage the ordinary prying servant who has found a com- 
promising letter trots off with a quite justifiable confidence. 
I know of no parish where an artificially sterile married couple 
with a gramophone would not be infinitely more weleome and 
made infinitely more comfortable as parishioners than an un- 
married woman with an admittedly illegitimate child, though 
she might be the best of mothers and the ablest and most 
dignified of women.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. WELLS. 
Easton Glebe, Dunmow. 


July 3lst, 1917. 


MRS. BESANT AND THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
Sir,—In your issue of July 18th a correspondent, over the 
signature of ‘“J,’’ asks how it is that I am not aware of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons on the 19th 
inst. on the subject of Mrs. Besant and the Madras Government. 
I am aware of that statement, but I do not share with your 
correspondent a complete confidence in its accuracy. Mr. 
Chamberlain was “informed’’ as to Mrs. Besant’s communi- 
cation; he was apparently not supplied with the words of it, and 
certainly did not quote those words; and the sum of it as given 
by Mr. Chamberlain to the House of Commons is so directly 
opposed to the policy uniformly expressed and followed by Mrs. 
Besant in regard to the Theosophical Society and her political 
work, that I am convinced of its inaccuracy. WN the statement is 
accurate, words of Mrs. Besant confirming it should be produced, 
and I am indeed doing my best to procure the publication of her 
reply. In the meantime, I have a cable from one of her intimate 
associates in India denying the accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement.—Yours, &c., 
H. Bari WEAVER, General Secretary, 
Theosophical Society in England and Wales, 
19, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 

July 28th, 1917. 

THE CHURCHES AND PROGRESS. 

S1r,—Is Mr. P. E. Vizard quite correct in suggesting that 
the Statement of Common Faith, recently put forward on behalf 
of a representative committee of Free Churchmen merely 
re-enunciates the old doctrines, more or less in the old form? 

A statement intended to win the assent of believers of many 
different shades was bound to be cautiously worded; but it is 
in its silences that its true significance for theological progress 
is to be sought. 

A casual reading of this rather lengthy document might 
convey the impression that it amounts merely to a réchauffé 
of orthodox dogmas; but, when carefully analyzed, it is seen 
not to assert (1) the Fall and Original Sin; (2) the Infallibility 
of Seripture ; (3) the Virgin Birth; (4) the bodily Resurrection 
and Ascension of Christ; (5) Justification by Faith apart from 
Works; (6) Predestination and Election; (7) Imputed Righteous- 
ness and the transactional Atonement doctrine; (8) the Second 
Advent of Our Lord; (9) Eternal Punishment; (10) the depend- 
ence of salvation on the holding of theological beliefs. 

Surely, when in an official or semi-official declaration of 
faith such doctrines are not so much as mentioned, the least 
we can infer is that they are no longer insisted upon; and to 
ignore what are in reality far-reaching concessions seems a 
tactical error, to say the least.—Yours, &c., 

J. WARSCHAUER. 

The Manse, Grosvenor Place, North Shields. 

July 3lst, 1917. 


Poetry. 

TO KITTY. 
A uitTLe bird that’s on a bough 
Is not so innocent as thou; : 
Nor any bee is so unwise, 
That with the poppy loves and lies: 
You look at me as one who looks 
That never had looked out of books. 
Your lover calls, your lover cries, 
You slay him with your innocent eyes; 
Your lover faints upon the cround, 
You look to Heaven and make no sound: 
You look to God, and I could swear 
God never made you to look there! 


Enip BaGno.tp. 
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~The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicnt. 
Tut following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Parliamentary History of Conscription in Great 
sritain.”’ (Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 

“British Freedom, 1914-1917.’ National Council of Civil 
Liberties. (Headley Bros. 1s. net.) 

“Industrial Reconstruction: A  Symposium.’”’ Edited by 
Huntly Carter. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

“Studies in English Franciscan History.”’ By A. G. Little. 
(Longmans. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“West African Folk-Tales.’’ Collected and arranged by 
W. A. Barker and Cecilia Sinclair. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.) 

* * * 

Last week I wrote in sorrow of the handcuffing of 
free and critical intelligence ; the week before in gladness of 
a prophet who, by pointing out that art is a part of daily 
life, that things divine ought to become things diurnal, must 
be admitted to the Old Testament of our race. And they, 
of course, remind me of George Wither, whose free and 
critical intelligence was put under lock and key for years, 
who celebrated the marriage between Morality and Art (those 
old enemies), who loved his Muse so soberly and so raptur- 
ously that she was both his wife and his angel, his cottage 
and his temple, his daily bread and his sacerdotal wine. 
As a poet and as a man, Wither was all transparency, and 
the significance of his life and work can be wholly potted 
into one sentence. He lived and wrote over a great many 
years (he was born in the year of the Armada and died seven 
years after the Restoration) simply in order to show men 
that virtue is a happy and agreeable possession. His verse, 
too (and he wrote a great deal of that—Anthony Wood gives 
a list of more than a hundred of his works, verse and prose), 
is never obscure or harsh or tortuous or unmanageable. Mr. 
Saintsbury is disturbed because of the inequality of his 
work. But that is no deterrent, because Wither never writes 
delights and doggerel all in a breath. His “Juvenilia” 
(1633) are a continuous pleasure of rustling and sunlit leaves 
in a longish walk of some thousands of lines; his “ Divine 
Poems” are a perpetual Serbonian bog. There is none of 
that diversity of landscape common to nearly all the other 
poets, for Wither’s poetic quality, like the legendary little 
girl, is either very very good or it is horrid. 

7 a 

But, as a legacy to posterity, he is all ambiguity. He was 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea by James I. for writing “Abuses 
Stript and Whipt,” a satire directed, in the fashionable mode, 
not against individuals, but abstract vices and follies. Had 
we not been living to-day, we should have found that a 
little excessive. Wither, like Marvell, was a Parlia- 
mentarian, and when the Royalists captured him in 1642 he 
only escaped hanging by a jest of the gallant Sir John 
Denham, who declared that as long as Wither lived he, 
Denham, could not be accounted the worst poet in England. 
Many poets would have preferred the rope to the jest. 
Charles II. shut him up for three years in 1660 for his dis- 
like of compromise, and, like a good many other men of lofty 
character, he was always falling foul of fortune and 
authority. But the worst of it is that he has never retrieved 
himself. Anthony Wood, doubtless from his Royalist sym- 
pathies, dismissed his work as “the things that he hath 
written and published are very many, accounted by the 
generality of scholars meer scribbles and the fancies of a 
conceited and confident, if not enthusiastical, mind.’”’ The 
eighteenth century only remembered him to scoff at his 
“ darling measure ” of seven-syllabled iines (trochaic-dimeter- 
catalectic, as I believe it is called) as ‘“ namby-pamby,”’ 
though, as a matter of fact, he uses it at times with noble 
dignity, and always with the most accomplished felicity. 
Then came Lamb’s famous essay, but outside him and, of 
course, Southey, for whom Lamb bought the “Emblems ”’ 
(1635), he was pretty well left on the dunghill of fame. 
To-day there is no collected edition even of his poems, and 
until “The Muses Library’’ and “ Pocket Classics’ selec- 
tions, even his finest work — “Hallelujah” (1642), ‘The 
Mistress of ‘Phil’Arete,’’’ “The Shepherd’s Hunting” 
(1615), “ Fidelia,” and the “ Motto’’ (1621)—could only be 
obtained in privately printed or out-of-the-way editions. 
And, commonly, he is renowned for one song—‘“ Shall I 
wasting in despair? ’'—and nothing else, 








So are Waller and Suckling—mere rush-lights to his 
steady, cheerful, poetic beams. But Wither wrote a very large 
quantity of verse as good as his ewe lamb of reputation. I 
can understand why Donne is unread, but a good name; 
why Wither is unread but a bad one I cannot. 

* * * 

Tue orchestral opening of the first canticle—a sufficient 
reply to the stilil-surviving reputation of Wither as a babbler 
in unpremeditated numbers :— 

“*Come, kiss me with those lips of thine, 
For better are thy loves than wine; 
And as the pouréd ointments be 
Such is the savor of thy name, 
And for the sweetness of the same, 
The virgins are in love with thee.”’ 
The enchanting song :— 
“TI loved a lass, a fair one, 
As fair as e’er was seen; 
She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba queen; 
But fool, as then I was, 
I thought she loved me, too: 
But now, alas! she’s left me, 
Falero, lero, loo.’ 
“The Rocking Hymn” in “ Hallelujah ” :— 
“Sleep, baby, sleep! what ails my dear, 
What ails my darling thus to cry? 
Be still, my child, and lend thine ear, 
To hear me sing thy lullaby. 
My pretty lamb, forbear to weep, 
Be still, my dear; sweet baby, sleep.” 

“Phil’Arete” is like an Italian opera, full of gay, 
limpid, sensuous imagery interwoven with true spiritual 
delicacy. I quote only eight lines out of hundreds their equal : 

“She appears more fair to me 

Than all creatures else that be, 

Her true beauty leaves behind 

Apprehensions in my mind 

Of more sweetness than all art 

Or inventions can impart : 

Thoughts too deep to be express’d, 

And too strong to be suppress’d.”’ 
7 os “* 

THE point about Wither is that he is a well-conditioned 
poet. “I have true rest and peace and joy within” is a 
familiar thanksgiving with him. He is a pastoralist without 
pose or dullness or stiffness or extravagance or artificiality ; 
his muse is intimate, individual, and braced by the moral 
excellence of a strong, sweet, and tranquil personality. He 
was a kind of secular Puritan of convictions which were not 
arbitrary and of mental independence, which did not turn 
sour. You can, in fact, lavish upon him, without indiscre- 
tion, all the epithets which fit the attractive and the per- 
sonable in poetry and character. Strict criticism may find 
him too easy, talkative, and expansive—too carelessly free 
in his poetic dress. So he woald be were it not for the inner 
spiritual light which keeps his numbers clear and restrained. 
For Wither, above all things, was a servant of the impersonal 
poetic vision itself. He manages to be both a charming and 
a serious poet, to preach morality and to sing songs in 
unison without division, discord, or loss to either. And it 
was this deep consciousness of his that the poet is the inter- 
preter of the Sybil that preserved his verse from being 
merely gracious, on the one hand, and his keen interest in 
himself from stiffening into vanity on the other. His self- 
esteem, as Lamb pointed out, is only an enlarged and more 
generous self-respect. And, just as with Morris, art and 
life were interdependent, so with Wither the fair and the 
good :— 

“Can I think the Guide of Heaven 

Hath so bountifully given 

Outward features, ’cause He meant 

To have made less excellent 

Her divine part? Or suppose 

Beauty goodness doth oppose ; 

Like those fools who do despair 

To find any good and fair.”’ 
And Wither’s poetry is delightful, not only because it is 
spontaneous, copious, lucid, human (especially human), 
genial, and comely, but because of the evidence of these and 
other correspondences. “Before Wither,’ says Lamb, “no 
one ever celebrated its power (poetry) at home, the wealth 
and strength which this divine gift confers upon its pos- 
sessor . it seems to have been left to Wither to 
discover that poetry was a present possession as well as a 
rich reversion.”” Wither found Apollo’s lyre hung on his 
apple-tree in the orchard. 
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Rebiews. 





WILKES AND LIBERTY. 
“Life of John Wilkes.” 


l6s. net.) 


By HoRACE BLEACKLEY. (Lane. 


Horace WALPOLE wrote some delightful letters to Sir Horace 
Mann during the riotous days of the Wilkes elections for 
Middlesex. “I call it reading history as one goes along the 
streets,’ he said in a witty sentence. “Now we have a 
chapter of Clodius—now an episode of Prynne, and so on. 
I do not have to think what the second volume must be of 
a flourishing nation running riot.” 
not without its amusing incidents. Wilkes was immensely 
entertained by it himself. He had returned from France 
for it, though a sentence of outlawry was still in force against 
him, and he did not know how soon he might find himself 
in prison as a result of the seditious character of No. 45 
of the “North Briton’’ and the indecency of “The Essay 
on Woman.” “ What-.the devil,” he gaily asked those friends 
who were nervous on account of his rashness, “have I to 
do with prudence? I owe money in France, am an outlaw 
in England, hated by the King, the Parliament, and the 
Bench of Bishops. I must raise a dust or starve 
in gaol.” He thereupon announced that he was going to 
stand for the City of London. “Good God! Mr. Wilkes,” 
exclaimed one of his friends ; “ what is your qualification ?’”’ 
“General Warrants,” he replied airily, “and the good 
nature of my fellow-citizens.” He failed as a candidate for 
the City. He had the mob behind him, but not the votes. 
One of his followers was accused of having voted twice, dis- 
guising himself on the second occasion by turning his coat 
inside out. “Impossible,” said Wilkes, when he heard of 
it, “none of my people has a coat to his back!’’ Five days 
later, on March 28th, 1768, he stood for Middlesex, and the 
mob trooped after him to Brentford. He took with him a 
cavalcade of about two hundred and fifty hired coaches 
decked in blue and filled with tipplers wearing blue cockades 
and “ Wilkes and Liberty” cards. On its triumphant return 
from the poll on that evening and the next, the mob may 
be said to have painted London blue. They compelled every- 
one to put lighted candles in their windows. They scrawled 
“No. 45” on every door they passed. “The Austrian 
Ambassador,” Mr. Bleackley relates, “most stately of diplo- 
mats, was dragged from his carriage and ‘No. 45’ chalked 
upon the soles of his shoes.” During 1768 and 1769 scenes 
of this kind were repeated again and again. The House of 
Commons declared Wilkes’s election void; the electors 
returned him again. ‘The House of Commons refused to 
admit him; the electors insisted. And on each occasion the 
mob scribbled “No. 45” all over London. “I saw 
in the papers to-day,’’ wrote Horace Walpole wearily, “that 
somehow or other, this famous number and the number of 
the Beast in the Revelations is the same. For my 
part, who have no ill-wishes to Wilkes, I wish he was in 
Patmos or the New Jerusalem, for I am exceedingly tired 
of his name. The only good thing I have heard in all this 
controversy was of a man who began his letter thus: ‘I take 
the Wilkes-and-liberty to assure you,’ &. . . .” 

The controversy about “No. 45” may have been tedious 
to live through. It is far from tedious to read about. It 
appeals to our sense of the comic to learn that Lord Bute, 
Wilkes's great enemy, had to put lights in his windows in 
honor of the demagogue. It also amuses one to read that 
the mob “ obliged the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
to give them beer, and appear at the windows, and drink 
‘Wilkes’s health.’”’ So popular a figure did Wilkes become 
in those days that public-houses began to be called after 
him. One elderly woman, catching sight of the signboard 
of the Wilkes’s Head with his portrait on it swinging in the 
wind, is said to have remarked, caustically: “ Aye, he swings 
everywhere but where he ought.” Neither his evil reputa- 
tion nor his physical ugliness seems to have stood in his 
way as a national hero. Two women were overheard one 
day discussing his famous squint. “Well,” said one, 
“if he does squint, it is no more than a‘gentleman ought 
to squint.” When his turn came to go to prison the mob 
would not permit him to be taken, and he had to escape 


The first volume was 








from his admirers by night in order to give himself up. “To 
the last,” says Mr. Bleackley, “ fortune allowed him to make 
a laughing-stock of the Government, for not only had he 
to beg for his arrest, but was obliged to steal into prison in 
disguise.’”” And, when once he was in prison, he turned this, 
too, into a scene of triumph. He was a prisoner when he 
fought one of his election campaigns, and he celebrated the 
day of the election by giving a dinner in the gaol at which 
the piece de résistance was a “ fine, large swan.” On the news 
of his victory arriving, “the gaol was illuminated, and the 
evening concluded with the utmost joy and festivity.” Wilkes 
was a scamp, but he was a scamp who had “a way with 
him.”’ 

He had few virtues except high spirits and courage. He 
was the son of a Londoner who, in some odd way, combined 
the professions of Presbyterian and distiller, and he 
inherited from his father a sense of humor and a love of 
coach-and-four swagger. Everybody was fascinated by the 
ugly boy who, when he grew up, boasted that it “took him 
only half-an-hour to talk away his face,’’ and who, in his 
manhood, declared in jest that “he could beat the hand- 
somest fellow in England in a contest for a lady’s favors if 
he had a fair start on account of his disfigurement.’’ He 
married before he was twenty-two the dull daughter of a 
dull mother, and, with the help of her fortune, was able 
to set up as a country gentleman at Aylesbury and rise 
gradually to a seat in Parliament. He also used her money 
to lead a gay life, and was a member of the Monks of St. 
Francis, who held their rather blasphemous orgies on the 
site of Medmenham Abbey, near Marlow. *He had a play- 
boy’s mind, and was never happier than when playing prac- 
tical jokes at the expense of his fellow-monks. Once, in the 
course of an orgy, he contrived that a sweep should be 
lowered down the chimney among his drunken companions 
in the likeness of the Devil. He is also said to have dressed 
up a baboon as the Devil on one occasion, and to have loosed 
it among the brethren, much to their terror. He made no 
stir in the House of Commons on first entering it, but sat 
for four years as an all but silent member of the Pitt Party. 
He was anxious for the rewards of politics, and in 1761 asked 
to be appointed as Ambassador at Constantinople. But he 
had not yet made himself such a nuisance that he had to 
be got rid of. He went into opposition with Pitt, and his 
feud with Bute and the King at once began. He sneered 
wittily at the conclusion of the peace with France and Spain. 
“Tt is certainly,’’ he said, “ the peace of God, for it passeth 
all understanding.” He established “The North Briton” 
in 1762, much to the delight of his fellow-countrymen, many 
of whom still regarded Scotsmen as the most odious and 
grasping of foreigners. He had as his colleague in his anti- 
Scottish campaign Churchill, the satirist, whose “ Prophecy 
of Famine” is ome of the most vigorous of national satires, 
though Mr. Bleackley apparently does not think so. It was 
Churchill who pictured Scotland as a country in which— 

“ Half-starved spiders feed on half-starved flies.’’ 
Pitt, who had once listened to Wilkes’s indecent jeux d’esprit 
with amusement, did not like the anti-Scottish bias of “ The 
North Briton.” He desired a new national unity to take 
the place of the soreness and suspicion that remained after 
the Stuart rebellions, and he did not want the attack on 
Bute to be converted by one of the most lively of his sup- 
porters into an attack on the Scottish nation. Nor can he 
have felt quite comfortable in regard to Wilkes’s attacks 
on the King’s mother. It was Wilkes’s aim to instil into 
the minds of the public the suspicion that Bute was the 
lover of the King’s mother, and owed his power to this fact. 
Had “ The North Briton’’ been proceeded against owing to 
these scandalous attacks there would have been little sym- 
pathy with him, and his name would hardly have been 
associated, as it is in history, with the liberty of the Press. 
When at length the Secretaries of the State resolved to pro- 
secute the editor of “The North Briton,” however, it was 
not on account of its baser libels, but on the ground that 
it called the King a liar in an attack on the speech from the 
Throne in No. 45. Even so, a skilful Government might 
have found some way of laying Wilkes by the heels which 
would not have turned public opinion in his favor. They 
took the worst possible course in proceeding against every- 
body connected with “The North Briton” by general 


warrant, and their treacherous methods in trying to bribe 
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an employee to betray him in respect to the authorship of 
“The Essay on Woman”’ alienated the sympathies of honest 
men. This indecent parody on Pope’s “ Essay on Man’”’ bore 
on its title-page the grotesque announcement that the com- 
mentary was by the Rev. Dr. Warburton, and Warburton, 
who at this time was Bishop of Gloucester, was persuaded 
to complain of this in the House of Lords. “The hardiest 
inhabitants of hell,’’ he assured his fellow-Peers, “ would 
blush to hear such blasphemies as were contained in the 
poem.” Possibly, the country might have agreed with the 
bishop. But, in the first place, Wilkes had not published 
“The Essay on Woman”: he had only ordered a few copies 
for private circulation. And, in the second place, a Govern- 
ment that bribes the servant to betray the master is justly 
regarded as being, morally, more culpable than the author 
of a ribald poem. Hence, even at this distance, one prefers 
Wilkes to his assailants. He fought boldly, while they 
fought meanly. What is more, he became a most efficient 
instrument of the English national will in opposing the 
attempt of George III. to re-establish an autocracy in 
England. 

This is what Mr. Bleackley fails to understand. He 
has written an interesting and crowded book, but he has 
no understanding of democracy. He seems to sympathize 
with King George’s attempt to obey his mother’s command, 
“Be a king.” Even the example of the Kaiser has not 
taught him that the idea of a “ Patriot King,” as George 
harbored it, is a vicious idea though a benevolent one. His 
complacent comment on George III. and his ambition is 
amazing. ‘“ As events have proved,” he writes, ‘ George the 
Third and his descendants were not the men for the great 
work. Let us condemn him, however, for his failure, and 
not for the attempt.’ Mr. Bleackley thinks that the 
examples of Japan and Germany prove that popular institu- 
tions are not necessary for the good and wise direction of 
the growth of a nation. It does not seem to strike him as 
important that they are necessary for the freedom of a 
nation. For ourselves, we think that, even if Wilkes was 
wrong, the people were right in supporting him against the 
King and his Ministers. They felt instinctively that once 
more the battle was joined between freedom and tyranny. 
Freedom might have had a better champion than Wilkes, 
but Wilkes was better than no champion at all. The Irish 
people had rallied round Dean Swift in the same way half- 
a-century earlier in the fight against Wood’s halfpence. It 
is usually said nowadays that Wood’s halfpence would have 
done Ireland no harm. That is not the point. The point is 
that the fight against Wood’s halfpence did Ireland good. 
The pretext in these wars for popular liberties is not always 
the real reason. The pretext may be quite unsound, but 
the real reason is always the hatred of the spirit that 
tyrannizes and exploits. Mr. Bleackley’s book lacks subtlety 
as a political biography, because he has no understanding 
of the way in which liberty has always been fought for. He 
is simply a cynical onlooker with an eye for incidents, 
though he can tell us with some enthusiasm that “it was 
the spirit of Wilkes that first put faith into the hearts of 
the pioneers of the French Revolution.’”’ We confess we feel 
little warmth towards Wilkes during his three years’ exile 
on the Continent, even if he helped by his conversation 
to scatter a certain amount of irreverence for tyrants. 
He became a rather self-seeking sort of pensioner, and 
there is little attractive about him, save his affection for 
his daughter, Polly. He was a Lothario of the most grin- 
ning kind. Had he died during his exile he would scarcely 
have attracted the pious attention of a train of biographers. 
It was his return to fight election after election and law- 
case after law-case that gave him his place in history. 

His later years, it must be admitted, were creditable 
enough. During the year in which he was Lord Mayor of 
London—a year commemorated by an obelisk at Ludgate 
Circus—he had to appear before King George, and the King 
declared that he had never known so well-bred a Lord Mayor 
before. He treated his past as a jest on this occasion. 
Speaking of one of his old followers, he said to the King: 
“Ah, yes; he was a Wilkite, which I never was!” At the 
same time, his record, both as Mayor and Member of Par- 
liament, is a good one. He opposed the coercion of America, 
and was always a friend of toleration, and supported Par- 
liamentary reform in days when such a cause seemed 





hopeless. He is remembered for his wit, however, rather 
than for the details of his political programme. How excel- 
lent was his retort to Thurlow when the latter exclaimed : 
“May God forget me when I forget my sovereign.”’ “God 
forget you!” said Wilkes; “He’ll see you damned 
first.” It has been said that if Wilkes had had a good 
character and King George a bad one, the King would have 
been driven from his throne But it is questionable whether 
Wilkes’s vices either hindered or helped him with the public. 
He was one of those men of fascinating personality whose 
blackguardliness seems at times to Le part of their 
fascination. In any case, it was not himself but the Govern- 
ment that invented him as a public figure. Horace Walpole 
saw clearly what fools the Government were making of 


themselves with their repressive measures. ‘In this 
country,’ he wrote. “every violence turns back upon its 
authors. . . . Persecution for politics has just the same 


issue as for religion: it spreads the oppressed dectrine.” 
It is a lesson Cabinet Ministers have not learned even in 
the twentieth century, as we see in Ireland at the present 
moment. Every politician should read the life of John 
Wilkes as a warning against putting too much faith in 
repressive measures. Cynic and debauchee though he was, 
Wilkes has won for himself in history a place far more 
important than any of the statesmen who tried to use the 
power of the State to compass his ruin. 





FREEDOM MADE EASY. 


“Guild Principles in War and Peace.” By S. G. Hopson. 
(Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the governing 
classes have killed State Socialism by adopting it. True, 
that the Collectivism of to-day is as far removed from the 
Socialism of the pioneers as ice from fire, but it is none the 
less Collectivism. Whole industries are “nationalized” by 
a swift stroke of the bureaucratic pen, and the men and 
machines go busily on as before. And so the enemies of 
industrialism who called upon the State to deliver them are 
met with the courteous reply: “ Behold the State—and enjoy 
it.” The deity invoked as savior by the Socialists has come 
to earth, and they deny him. “A false god,’’ they cry as 
the chains that were to fall away are multiplied about them. 
“A false god. Let a new divinity arise.” Thus man sets 
out once more upon his age-long task of making idols. 
National Guilds, vaguely definable as a compromise 
between Syndicalism and Collectivism, is the object of the 
new Socialist orientation. In an epoch of disillusionment 
and despair, the Guild idea made for itself an easy entrance 
in esoteric circles. And later in the war, when the babe 
Reconstruction was born of Hope and Fear, suckled by 
journalism, spoon-fed by innumerable committees, and, 
finally, fostered by a private Minister, the Guild idea passed 
swiftly from the Café Royal to Whitehall. Naturally, fear 
fell upon the guildsmen. Was Socialism once more to be 
killed by kindness? Was this new honey-bee also to feed 
the drones and never to use its sting ere the hive was rifled ? 
False gods again! Thus we find the devotees of National 
Guilds alert and afraid, denouncing in their excellent Eng- 
lish the gift-bearing Greeks of Whitehall and the wooden 
horse of Industrial Partnership. It is dread of Garton 
foundation inquirers who would reconstruct society while 
leaving the caste-system of wage-slavery as a “ permanent 
hypothesis” ; that is the governing motive of Mr. Hobson’s 
new book, or rather his compilation of papers and addresses. 
The collection, which includes an introduction by Mr. 
Orage, on “Unemployment after the War,’’ suffers from 
lack of co-ordination and lack of detail, as indeed such a 
book must inevitably suffer. Mr. Hobson’s method of Guild 
propaganda reminds one of the furniture company’s adver- 
tisement—“ It’s so simple.’’ Adopting “ National Guilds” 
as his economic Bible, he runs Jightly over current economic 
symptoms and events, exclaiming, with a rather tiresome 
iteration: “We told you so. Was it not written in the 
eighteenth chapter?’’ And simple it all is, if you can accept 
two large assumptions. The first is the easy transition from 
Industrial Unionism to the producing Guilds, a phase which 
deserves harder and more technical work than it has yet 
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received. But this detail could hardly be demanded in a 
book of short essays, and we may pass to the second assump- 
tion, which is the economic concept of freedom. 

The political freedom, which for the men of 1832 was 
to bring down heaven to earth, has proved a sterile gift. 
Man votes and votes, and still he is in chains. Agreed. 
Therefore, argue the Guildsmen, real freedom not being 
political must be economic. Abolish the wage system by 
a revolutionary trade unionism that leads to collective 
ownership and producers’ control, drive from your minds 
and from your society the commodity theory of Labor, and 
freedom is yours. But let us pause a moment. Mr. Hobson 
is not opposed to “the big industry’ of modern times: he 
demands no complete break with the substance of industrial 
production, but only with the method of it. Accordingly, 
a vast number of the Guild members will still be clerks or 
machine-minders. But they will have “economic freedom,”’ 
which means that they will not be working for private profit 
(a benefit common to genuine State Socialism), and also that 
they will have a voice in the direction of the Guild. Industry 
will be “democratic.’’ All officials will be elected from 
below, not imposed from above. In other words, they will 
have the same status in the economic world as they have in 
the political. But can anyone believe that the granting of 
status, which has made so little mark on politics, will 
revolutionize industry? If the Guild is to be the enormous 
concern that its supporters outline, containing perhaps a 
million members, its direction and administration will be 
as remote from John Smith, machine-minder, as is the 
Government of the Empire from John Smith, of Waltham- 
stow, voter. With size will come centralization : 
centralization death. 
and “ captures ”’ 


with 
The same wire-pullers and schemes 
will appear ; the same mechanism will clank 
and whir and catch up the same tiny individual, deadening 
him with the same bitter knowledge of his own littleness and 


futility. Joy of labor is cited as the child of economic 
freedom. But is the adding of innumerable figures to be 


made joyous for one of a thousand clerks because he can 
vote for his “head of department,” or take part in a refer- 
endum on the relative merits of fires and hot-water pipes? 
That the Guilds can improve industry many will admit; but 
in themselves, as a new economic machine, they will not be, 
they cannot be, the guarantors of freedom. 

Freedom and happiness are things of the spirit, and no 
machinery on earth can make them. The Guilds cannot 
make them, but they could make the Guilds. The failure 
of political freedom is not to be explained, as Mr. Hobson 
explains it, by the economic servitude of wagedom. Many 
men who are their own masters or who are independent 
of the wage-system are incapable of freedom. To be free 
does not mean the right to vote, but ability to vote. Institute 
the full machinery of democracy, buttress it with every 
device of initiative, referendum, and recall, give votes to 
all upon every item, and you have not democracy. So long 
as men are content to let others think for them, choose for 
them, speak for them; so long as they are willing to feed 
upon catchwords and phrases, so long will they be slaves, 
Guild or no Guild. So long will they be at the beck and 
call of every vigorous and unscrupulous person, be it Press- 
lord or Trade-union magnate. Complete freedom is partly 
political and partly economic, it is true. But the most 
essential freedom, which alone can vitalize the others, is 
individual, intellectual, and spiritual. 

Mr. Hobson, then, seems to go too far in his claims for 
economic freedom; he is as bad as the politicians in his 
worship of the machinery of economic democracy. The 
Guilds may help education; but without education, and that 
immediate, all-inclusive, and revolutionized, there can never 
be the semblance of a Guild. And, in the second place, he 
does not sufficiently emphasize the vital importance of 
decentralization in the Guild machinery. Even if the nation 
were fit for democratic National Guilds, those Guilds would 
soon destroy democracy, unless they contained the means 
of a very wide distribution of power. This they might well 
do. But it is an aspect of the Guild idea that has been 
insufficiently worked out. If the basic aspiration of the 
Guildsman is liberty, units of a million members will defeat 
his aims, and make good pasture for the wire-puller and 
the professional democrat. The anarchy of industry calls, 


like the anarchy of the world, for peace; but not for the 
peace of Cesar. 





These are broad criticisms, but Mr. Hobson has written 
in a broad vein. In thirteen articles he touches on nearly 
every phase of industrialism and reconstruction. His 
analysis of the wage-system and its effect on national 
character is masterly and incisive; so, too, his inquiry into 
industrial partnership. And just because his work makes 
such easy and pleasant reading, and would form an excel- 
lent guide to the Guilds for one who has travelled little in 
those lands of fantasy, its very simplicity must set the critic 
on his guard. If we are to accept “the big industry” as 
inevitable, then the Guilds may perhaps form the best 
coating for the pill; but they are not going to be quite “so 
simple.”’ 





“WHEN ADAM DELVED. ..” 


“Who can be Happy and Free in Russia?” By NICHOLAS 
NEKRASSOY. Translated by JULIET M. SoskIcE, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Davip SoskIcr. (Milford. 

Tue Russian must appear both modern and medieval to the 
Englishman who is neither. On the first page of Tchehov’s 
story, “The Duel,” we are presented with two Russian 
officials bathing at the seaside. Says one of them just before 
he is tumbled over by a large wave :—“ Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to live with a woman if you don’t love her.’’ To the 
average Englishman with a sense of humor, that is 
modernism gone comic, to the average Englishman without 
one, it is modernism gone mad. And in this irreconcilable 
conflict of attitudes, we seem to see a people caught up in the 
tides of time and change regarding a people who in their 
relation to the onward pressure of the centuries live on the 
bosom of a tideless and timeless inland lake. For the 
Russian is both modern and medieval at the same time, 
and it is only the nation or individual who quite arbitrarily 
and illogically associates progress with the passage of time 
will find anything extraordinary in this synthesis. The 
chaplain of this perfectly natural union is, of course, the 
idea. The real difference, one supposes, between the 
medieval and the modern mind is that the former thinks in 
terms of the individual’s relation to God, and the latter in 
terms of his relation to society. Nor is the distinction quite 
so sharp even as this, for God, the individual, and society 
must, as conceptions, interact and overlap into the territories 
of one another. And the Russian contribution to the 
history of mankind is, one imagines, precisely this confusion 
of boundaries, this refusal to acknowledge the tyranny of 
compartments in the brotherly continent of ideas. 
This it is that explains something of the curiously baffling 
and evasive use of art-forms, common to a people which has 
very little kinship with the departmental and temporal view 
of art common to the Western mind. Thus, too, it is that 
we are so often confronted by medieval backgrounds, 
medieval machinery, medieval framework in the material 
and treatment of ideas by the modern Russian masters of 
literature. 

And it is impossible to understand Nekrassov without 
realizing this. He was the child of a Russian father and a 
Polish mother, and his life was passed in the extremes of 
communion with the savage and the civilized in Russian 
life. He lived on the high-road where the Russian convicts 
passed on their way to Siberia, and he was an extremely 
popular journalist and editor in the capital. He was 
acquainted with the elect of aristocratic society and the most 
ragged poverty. Now, the contact of all these vivid and 
contrasting impressions and influences did undoubtedly work 
towards creating in Nekrassov the journalistic rather than 
the literary temper, and one is forced to look at this great 
work of this, in spite of its subject and in spite of its treat 
ment, as a piece of very fine journalism rather than very 
fine literature. Its actual task is the reproduction of multi- 
farious impressions—the artistic process, whose mission it 
is to turn these earthly things into things divine, is 
employed in the business of attractive and deeply suggestive 
communication rather than in transformation. It groups 
and arranges these impressions, it shuffles them into fruitful 
combinations in such a way as to bring to birth in the 
reader’s mind a parable of suffering and oppression, a moral 
of the sanctity of human life. That is what we mean by the 
finest kind of journalism. The journalist (we are thinking 
of the one with a purpose and not the mere colorist) does 
not speak parables; but delivers himself from a rostrum. 
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The quality of Nekrassov is to have achieved a result of the 
widest human and artistic implications, by the methods of 
journalism. 

It is instructive from this point of view to glance at the 
Piers Ploughman of England side by side with this Piers 
Ploughman of Russia. One can see at once that full of 
landscape and feeling as Nekrassov’s work is, it does not 
possess the profound indignation and conviction of Langland. 
“Who can be Happy and Free in Russia?”’ is the work of 
an observer, broadly and accurately sympathetic, but still an 
observer; our Piers Ploughman is the work of a prophet. 
And yet in spite of this unmistakable distinction, the form 
and content of the work are almost entirely that of a medieval 
epic. The company of peasants who set out on pilgrimage 
through the Russian steppes to find the man who is really 
happy and free in Russia; the birds which direct them to 
the magic napkin which has spread upon it white bread 
and vodka; the interview with the “Pope”’ (priest), the 
“Pomyéshchick’”’ (landlord), the official, the peasant- 
woman, the merchant, and so on; the rewards of vodka for 
the tales of the peasants; the picture of the peasants’ pro- 
cessions and feast-days; the long narrative digressions—it 
is all purely medieval, just as the idea which is the nexus 
of all these parti-colored strands—the curiosity about the 
quest for a freedom that is without illusion and a happiness 
that is without fear—is medieval. And as characteristically 
medieval is the interaction of the concrete and the spiritual, 
a relationship which in the extraordinary imagination of 
those ages seemed to make a heaven of earth and an earth 
of heaven. And so we have a spectacle which must be 
unique to Western eyes, that of a brilliant, modern, and 
advanced journalist writing—and quite appropriately—a 
series of articles upon the conditions of peasant life in the 
form of a medieval epic. 

It will be better fancied than described what an onus 
such a work at once dualistic and individual imposes upon 
the translator. But that was no reason why Mme. Soskice 
should have made confusion worse confounded by pursuing 
an impossible aim. Her object has obviousiy been to lift 
the Russian over exactly as it stood in language, metre, 
style, and turn it into English—a task in which no one 
could succeed. For in an attempt at preserving the literal 
value of the original, the poetic value has vanished away. 
Such an error is to cut at the root of the art and meaning 
of translation. It proceeds from the elementary short- 
sightedness which fails to perceive that a transference from 
one tongue into another requires the use not of one language, 
but of two; or rather, not of two languages but three. The 
true and good translator, in fact, goes through a process 
something like this. He first renders the foreign language 
into a kind of No Man’s language, which is in skeleton, but 
not in form, rhythm, technique, or mature expression the 
same as the language to which the foreign is to be finally 
transformed. Then, lastly, he clothes the skeleton in flesh 
and blood, and gives it life and movement. If something of 
the original gets lost on the voyage, that is not so cardinal 
a fault as to leave it on the way in No Man’s Land, which 
is what Mme. Soskice has done. Nor is this just a theory 
in the air. All the great English translations—the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, North’s “ Plutarch,’ Skelton’s 
“Don Quixote,’’ Chapman’s “Homer,’’ Florio’s “ Mon- 
taigne,’’ Mabbe’s “ Celestina,’”’ and others—bear witness to 
it. The letter of the original perhaps gets malformed, but the 
spirit remains. The paradox is that by going farther away 
from his original the translator really gets nearer to it. 
“Lose that the lost thou may’st recover,” as Francis 
Thompson puts it. 

Take Mme. Soskice’s metre. It may, it probably is 
beautiful and appropriate in the Russian. But that is only 
guess-work on our part, for, as it stands in English, it is 
perilously near doggerel. It is a six-syllabled cantering 
measure, without variety of pause or accent, and totally 
incapable of containing either change of melody, subtlety 
of expression, or significance of tone :— 

‘*Matréna Korchaégin 
Now enters her cottage, 
And while she is working 
Within it, the peasants 
Discover a very 
Nice spot just behind it, 
And sit themselves down.” 





It is styleless, soulless, barbarous, and the work of a trans- 
lator too familiar with the Russian to perceive the vast 
difference between its form of speech and our own. It makes 
the stories monotonous and the poetry prosaic; it makes 
Nekrassov’s seriousness grotesque and his playfulness 
childish. By its effort to strip his epic naked it merely 
disguises it, to such an extent, that our judgment of the 
author has to be largely hypothesis supplied by hints and 
flashes. Now, why could not the work have been trans- 
lated into a simple prose—slightly archaic, and fanciful to 
capture the medieval element in it—something, in fact, 
in the manner of the excellent English version of Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales? Better literary training and powers might, 
at any rate, have convinced Mme. Soskice that a prose 
version of it for the sake of the poetry in it is not quite 
such a rash contradiction in terms as it sounds. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL NOVEL. 


‘The Loom of Youth.” By ALEc WauGu. (Grant Richards. 
5s. net.) 


OnE supposes that there are as many stories about Public 
Schools as there are about hearts of gold and useless sacrifice. 
The like of “Eric; or Little by Little,” it is true, we shall 
not see again—ho has long ago evaporated in this vale of 
tears, and left a tradition, Homeric if you will, but of 
laughter rather than valiance. But books of the stamp of 
“The Hill” and “Hugh Rendal,” in their way every bit 
as false and sentimental as the edifying “ Eric,” still more 
or less hold the playing-field and still perpetuate as pre- 
posterous a series of distorted values as can be evolved in a 
country which teaches the flower of its youth to regard 
feeling as unsportsmanlike and thinking as ungentlemanly. 
The representative convention of public school life is indeed 
so adamant, and attacks upon it are so bitterly resented, that 
it is not to be wondered at if the opinion still prevails that 
the Battle of Neuve Chapelle was won on the playing fields 
of Eton. But whether times change or not—and one is 
inclined to think that the melting-pot properties attributed 
to the war are very often only euphemisms for the old evils 
speeded up and intensified—we owe it to our dead youth to 
see that the system which denied their Jives beauty and, at 
the same time, screened them from the realities of life up 
to a point when they were thrust into their faces with such 
dreadful and unexpected violence, shall at least stand its 
trial on a test of merit rather than precedent. 

Now Mr. Waugh’s novel, to which Mr. Seccombe con- 
tributes a wild and none too relevant preface, is a picture, 
obviously autobiographical, of the schooldays of Gordon 
Caruthers at “Fernhurst.’’ The book is not a work of art, 
and its author gives us no clear sense of anticipation 
that he will write another and a better book hereafter. Parts 
of it are crude and extravagant. But he has three qualities 
which distinguish him from the young realist who, a few 
years ago, used to rush from school to the university, from 
the university to Leicester Square, from Leicester Square 
to his study, and from his study to the publisher. He has a 
good eye for characterization in the rough ; he has the sound 
reporter’s faculty for putting down firmly what he sees and 
knows, and he has a sense of criticism. He cannot be called 
a master of style, but he handles his material with sincerity 
and conviction ; he has a fresh way of telling a good story, 
and he has been honest and clear-headed enough to record 
an experience common to nearly all middle-class boyhood, 
without, as is the commen fate of that boyhood, being help- 
lessly absorbed into it. The book is by no means an 
indictment of public schools, or rather, the author does not 
set himself deliberately to a surgical process. ‘The Loom 
of Youth” is a narrative, interspersed with the comments, 
reflections, self-discoveries, and emotional reactions of a boy 
with a personality and a subconscious resolve—fluctuating 
and uncertain so as to make the story both more easily 
credible and more interesting—to preserve that personality 
in the face of an institution framed to mould it into a type. 
“Our system,” wrote Mr. Benson many years ago in “The 
Upton Letters,” “all tends to level character, and I do not 
feel sure whether it levels it up or levels it down.” And the 
conflict in “The Loom of Youth,’ between the original 
and the average, is, by the dramatic implication, made ten 
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| TERRIBLE NEWS | 


from Syria— 
4. From an American Missionary: 


** The City of Tripoli, Syria (Trablus) has lost one-half 
of its population from hunger and disease. [ums (a town 
of from 80,000 to 100,000 and the terminus of the railway 
from Tripoli) has added another 10,000 to the death 
roll, sixty per cent. of whom were women and childreu. 
In some places the inhabitants set a guard lest anyone come 
and try to get the grass and weeds. Your friend in Hums, 
H——, died of hunger, and we endeavoured to save his 
property for his family, but were not successful. For atime 
we fed them, but cholera came along and they ail died. 
There are only three doctors left in the city, and when we 
sent for them to come to this family not one responded 
(perhaps because there was no medicine to give them). A 
very common sight is two bodies on one bier borne to 
burial.” 
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The demand for adequate funds / Jona! iG 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE fi 2Q" ! 6 Uspren br 4 
and CLOTHING to ee OS f(y 
relieve the terrible digs. Dew! five ce f 
tress of the people of Rafak Ye 4 : 4 ‘ 
the Holy Land is AZ NG Ne Teen RAN, 
XI one of the UT- ASS Xrish \ mr Abeer sheba i] SD 
Ss] MOST URGENCY sities Bi _—— — 


(Reproduced by permission of ** The Times’) 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 
A strong administrative committee is at work. CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD, MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Egypt will continue to be poured 
into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to 
all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike —according to their need. ; 
Please send your DONATION te-day to the Secretary, Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. I, or to 
J. F. W. Deacon, Esq. (Hon. Treas.), Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd., 
20, Birchin Lane, E.C. 3. 
Chairman (London), Lt.-Col. Sir Henry MacMahon, G.C.M.G., &c. 
| late High Commissioner in Egypt.) 
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times more effective as a weapon of offence than a mere casus 
belli would have been. 

At any rate, certain things emerge from it with a force 
and distinction that cannot be evaded. The intolerable 
tyranny of athletics dominates not only thé boys’ .energies, 
but their leisure. Athleticism is pursued not as a means, 
but an end; it is the door to privilege, the touchstone of 
power and progress, and all social values are measured by it. 
Scamping work is brought to the refinement of an art, and 
small blame to the boys when it is taught by a hieratic caste 
of masters devoted to a routine which destroys the invaluable 
root principle of the classics to be a training in the rudi- 
ments of form and taste. The aim of the system, expressed 
or not, is to manufacture mediocrity, and it must be 
admitted that it does its work well enough. Morality and 
respect, both for self and for others, are replaced by a code 
of expediencies and conveniences amounting as many times 
as not to the eleventh Commandment in the decalogue— 
“Thou shalt not be found out.’ Petty intrigue, ‘ games, 
scandal, and the work they had not done”’ are the topics 
of conversation. But worse even than the consistent 
triviality of school life is its lack of any correspondence with 
the life outside, whether spiritual, intellectual, or actual. 
One feels that so far is the public school from being a pre 
parative to citizenship, that a boy who comes out of it and 
really makes something of his life, does so not because of 
it but in spite of it. And it happens to be particularly 
disastrous in the present dispensation of society, when the 
young men of the middle classes are presumed to be the 
leaders and benefactors of their fellow-men. How much 
more frequently are they not “the rout of civilized bar- 
barians whom it hurts to think and who write to the papers, 
talk a lot about nothing, and then die and are forgotten.” 
It is small wonder that since the public school cannot teach 
its charges to be useful citizens, they are being, and indeed 
have been, dethroned from authority by a lower middle 
class with the standards of the counter. 

Though Mr. Waugh does not make the suggestion, the 
tendency of his book does point in one direction. That is 
that the public schools should be given the chance of experi- 
menting with self-government. What the book shows is that 
while the boys, to all purposes, rule themselves, the masters 
—without exercising any substantial influence—deprive them 
of the responsibility. In America, and indeed tentatively 
over here, experiments in Home Rule have been made 
with extraordinary success in elementary and secondary 
schools. It is really only the sense of privilege and vested 
interest that debars the public school from taking a very 
useful hint from its humbler brethren. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘King Edward, the Kaiser, and the War.” By EDWARD 
LeGcGcE. (Grant Richards. 16s. net.) 


Tue feature of Mr. Legge’s book is a collection of letters 
and telegrams sent by the Kaiser and his brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, before the Kaiser’s accession. These, as 
Mr. Legge remarks, reveal William II. in a very favorable 
light. They are full of affectionate confidences, are often 
marked by humor, and disclose a loyal and affectionate mind. 
In addition to these documents, the book contains a mass of 
information and a great deal of personal detail regarding the 
relations between German and British authorities for many 
years past, together with a budget of anecdotes about the 
Kaiser. One of these, though on second-hand authority, is 
startling enough to quote. During one of the Kaiser’s visits 
to Windsor Castle, Mr. Legge was told by an informant, the 
Kaiser and King Edward had an altercation resulting from 
something said by the former. “So exasperated was the King 
by his nephew's grossly insulting words that, losing all 
control over himself, he sprang to his feet and knocked the 
Kaiser down.’’ It would be interesting to have the date of 


this incident, which will strain the credulity of most people, 
though Mr. Legge is of opinion that there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the story. Mr. Legge’s book is a 
lively collection of anecdotes and sketches of European 


royalties and statesmen during the last twenty or thirty 
years. 











The Grek in the Citp. 


One of the worst features of the financial situation, in view 
of the necessity for another War Loan in the autumn, is the 
flagging interest of the working classes and small investors 
in War Savings Certificates, and also the reduced demand 
for Exchequer Bonds. Last week, for instance, the sale of 
War Savings Certificates only amounted to £600,000 towards 
the 40 millions, or thereabouts, that have to be borrowed, 
while the sales of Exchequer Bonds only amounted to 
£2,735,000. The whole strain of war finance is falling more 
and more upon Treasury Bills, of which over 59 millions 
were disposed of last week. The total of outstanding Treasury 
Bills has reached 729 millions, and the danger of inflation is 
very real. Money has been fairly plentiful, and discounts 
quiet. Thursday’s Bank return showed another fall in 
Reserve. The neutral exchanges have been moving against 
this country. On Wednesday, silver rose a farthing, and again 
exceeded 40 pence per ounce. The Stock Exchange has been 
quiet, but with more firmness in British securities. The 
first news of the great attack in Flanders was received with 
what is cautiously described as “restrained optimism” by 
members of the Stock Exchange. Brewery shares have been 
encouraged by the prosperous year of Watney, Coombe, Reid 
& Co. Explosives are still very strong, and rubber shares 
have been fairly good, considering that the raw material has 
dropped below half-a-crown a pound. Rubber is about the 
only commodity which remains cheap as compared with pre- 
war prices. 
Marconi Report. 

In spite of a decline in gross profits from £581,665 to 
£486,650, and in net profits from £377,818 to £318,433, the 
Marconi ordinary shares are getting 15 per cent., against 10 
per cent. last year, and the cumulative preference shares 
12 per cent., against 7 per cent. The speculative interest 
attaching to the shares is very much enhanced by the fact 
that large sums due from the Government as remuneration 
and compensation still remain unpaid. A year ago, the share- 
holders were promised a substantial bonus when these pay- 
ments came to hand. This year’s report does not mention 
this, but, presumably, last year’s promise stands. What the 
probable size of these Government arrears is, the report does 
not suggest. At the new and higher dividend rates 
mentioned above, the ordinary shares at latest prices yield 
only a little over 44 per cent., and the preference a little 
better than 43 per cent. Obviously, the market has its eye 
on the bonus which is expected when, sooner or later, the 
Government pays its debts. 


“ Tax-FRreE ”’ DIVIDENDS AND THE Four per Cent. Loan. 

The growing figures of national expenditure and the com- 
ments upon them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. McKenna, have turned discussion in the City upon the 
likelihood of a substantial increase in income-tax rates. 
The immediate result was a rise in the tax-compounded 4 
per Cent. War Loan, and several British Industrial issues, 
upon which dividends are accustomed to be paid “ free of 
tax,’’ came into the favor of the investor. On this point, 
there are several things that investors will do well to bear in 
mind. In the first place, as regards shares with tax-free 
dividends, there is not, in most cases at any rate, any guar- 
antee that directors will necessarily continue to follow 
previous practice. As regards the 4 per Cent. Loan, 
the interest on it is permanently exempt as regards ordinary 
income-tax. But for purpose of super-tax the interest ranks 
on the assumption that it is net income after the deduction of 
income-tax at the full normal rate. At present, allowing for 
income-tax, the yield on the 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. War 
Loans are, approximately, the same. But it is not impossible 
to contemplate a rise in the super-tax (accompanied by a rise 
in income-tax) which would disadvantageously affect the 
real yield on the 4 per cent. That consideration only affects 
super-tax payers, but those who are near the super-tax limit 
are not necessarily safe from a lowering of the limit in a 
future Budget. Meanwhile, the “small man,’’ who selected 
the 4 per cent. in preference to the 5 per cent., is priding 
himself upon his forethought. But the considerations affect- 
ing super-tax payers, which I have mentioned, may prevent 
the quotation of the 4 per cent. loan rising as far as it 
otherwise would. 


LvcELituM. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Company was 
held at the registered office, Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 
on Saturday, the 28th ult. 

The Right Hon. Lord Furness presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that since they last 
met the shipping industry had passed through an eventful year. 
The profits, including the balance brought forward, and after 
providing for excess profits duty, amounted to £1,182,845 Is. 5d. 
The usual half-yearly dividend on the preference shares was paid 
on November Ist, 1916, and three quarterly dividends on the 
ordinary shares at 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, 
had also been distributed, leaving an available balance of 
£1,004,720 1s. 5d. Of this balance they had transferred £350,000 
to depreciation account, and had augmented the trades contin- 
gencies fund by £200,000, bringing this special reserve to 
£700,000 and the total reserves of the company to £1,500,000. 
He was certain that the directors would have the shareholders’ 
cordial support in their efforts to increase the reserves of the 
company, with a view to making it more independent of the 
future. The directors recommend the payment of a bonus of 
10 per cent., free of income-tax, on the ordinary share capital 
for the past twelve months, representing a total distribution 
for the year of 20 per cent, free of income-tax. They proposed 
appropriating a further £40,000 for division amongst the masters, 
officers, and engineers of the fleet on the termination of the war, 
making the total appropriation during the past three years for 
this purpose £70,000. He felt confident that this sugges- 
tion would meet with the heartiest approval of the shareholders, 
and that it was their wish that the fine services of the personnel 
of their fleet shovld be fully recognised and appreciated. Many 
instances of skill, courage, and resource had come to their 
notice, and the names of some of their captains had been men- 
tioned in the Gazette for meritorious service. In view of the 
losses which they and their associated companies had sustained 
during the past twelve months through enemy causes, and 
recognising the extreme importance of being in a position to 
maintain fully their regular services, which had taken so many 
years to build up, they had considered it prudent to take steps 
to secure the replacement of the losses. 

Since the close of their last financial year they had disposed 
of their entire interest in Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry Docks 
Co. Ltd., and had during the year acquired th ' 
interest in the world-renowned Prince Line. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 


controlling 





THAGKERAY HOTEL (Temperancs) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts, Bath-rooms on every floor. Loange and Spacious Dining, Dr« wir.g, Writing. 

Reading, Billiards and Sinoking Rooms. All Floors Fire-proof. Perfect Sanitation. Ni zht 

Porter. Telephone. BEDROOM, Breakfast, Kath and attendance, 6/6 per night per person. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic Addrevs—" Thackeray, London.” 


Telephone—Museum 1230 (2 lines 





BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Minera) Bathe. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
fpgaL REsIDanoe. Resipent PEyeroics. 
Sun Lounge Turkieh Baths. Massage. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
SILVERHOW. Boarding Ket. West Ciiff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 
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Mise Tye 
‘ antral. Board and Residence, 38/6 to 3 guineas weekly 
BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. Pammeat, Manager. 


CHELTENHAM. 

ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE Private Hotel. Close to Spe and 
Concerta. Tel. 1071. Tariff. Mre. Merrett. 
LEEDS. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 32 minutes’ walk from either station 

LIVERPOCL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 











Pgh = ogg ody offer PRIZES of £10, £5, and £2 for a 
SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, and POEM respectively. Also £100 for 
a NOVEL or SERIAL.—No entrance fees or deductions. Stamp for 
prospectus.—(Dept. N.) Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta- 
street, London, W.C. 2. 





THRELFALL’S BREWERY CO. LTD. 


THE Meetine of this 
Company was held on the 2nd inst., Mr. Charles Threlfall 
presiding. In moving the adoption of the report and balance- 


sheet, the Chairman said he thought the shareholders would 


TurrtTietH ANNUAL GENERAL 


agree that it was highly satisfactory. The gross trading 
profit for the year amounted to £304,774 8s, 3d., against 
£218,896 17s. 7d. 
£85,877 10s. 8d. They had written off for depreciation the 
sum of £31,074 10s. 11d., and had placed £30,000 to reserve. 
£10,000 had also been placed to 
and £1,000 added to Employees’ Insurance Fund under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 
was £121,582 16s. 10d. 


Excess Profits Duty, the amount of which had not yet been 


last year, being an increase of 


Pension Insurance Fund, 
The amount carried 
forward This sum was subject to 


ascertained. The directors trusted that if the Government 


tock up the question of State purchase, they would remem- 
ber that the liquor trade had been their agents for the 
collection of a very large amount of revenue, and he hoped 
they would treat everybody connected with the brewery 
trade fairly and justly. ir to June 30th, they 
had paid £3,470 16s. uts of the 223 men who 
had joined the Colours, making a total of £8,426 7s. 5d. to 


dependents since the commenceinent of the war. 


During the ye 


to the de} end 


He regretted 
to say that out of this number of men five ltad been killed 
and thirty-two wounded 


eight of the latter having been 


incapacitated from following their military career, and had 
been discharged from the Army. Seven of these have been 
reinstated in the company’s service, light work 
having been found for them, and it was the intention of the 


directors if occasion should arise. 


Mr. P. J. Feeney (Assistant Managing Divector) seconded 


suitable 


to treat others similarly 


the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1, or to any of its Agents. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Author of ‘‘ Letters from John Chinaman,” “‘ Justice 
and Liberty,” ‘‘A Modern Symposium,” etc. 


This pamphlet has had a very large circulation, 

has elicited columns of praise and blame in the 

Press, and has been the text of innumerable 
sermons, favourable and otherwise 


SOME PRESS REMARKS 


The Times.—‘‘ It supports and adumbrates the 
policy of a League of Peace, based on Treaty, and 
sanctioned by force and economic pressure.”’ 


The Friend.—‘‘ In our view it is, without excep- 
tion, the most helpful statement yet issued on the 
subject of a constructive peace policy. ni 


Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ Few men are better 
qualified to deal luminously with the problem of the 
creation of a wise and liberal spirit than Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, the distinguished philosophic thinker 
and writer.’’ 


Sheffield Independent.—‘‘ The most interesting 
and least controversial part of the pamphlet is the 
discussion of the problem which waits peace-loving 
people after the war has passed into history.”’ 


‘* ZE.”’ in Irish Homestead.—‘“‘ Mr. Dickinson’s 
views are intelligible, noble, and in accord with 
the practices and ideals growing up in many 
European democracies as a result of their union 
in Co-operative Societies. These ideals will finally 
conquer.”’ 


The Economist.—‘‘ All serious attempts to 
show the way to a lasting peace are welcome, and 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s new pamphlet is all the 
more so, because. he does not pursue his ideals 
regardless of facts.”’ 


Cambridge Review.—‘‘ It is much to be hoped 
that Mr. Dickinson’s pamphlet will find many 
readers and make many converts; and that its 
appeal to people to think soberly and sanely con- 
cerning the future will not be drowned in the waves 
of prejudice and passion. If the young men 
respond, it is by no means inconceivable that, 
having saved England by their energy, they will 
save Europe by their wisdom.”’ 





AFTER THE WAR. G. LOWES DICKINSON 
Post free, 7d. 





London: 


A, C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4 
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Spacious finely timbered grounds 

Splendid new buildings 

Full staff of university men 

Excellent results in work and play 

Elaborate prospectus on application to 
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GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
TORMEAD 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Standing in Grounds of 64 acres. 





Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 


Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal—MI8S BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 








FOUNDED (811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 acres of playing fieids, boys’ gardens, &o. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Excellent equipment. 














THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For pro- 
spectus, address : Principal, BRAOKENHURST, HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
IN DECEMBER. 
Particulars from ‘‘ Public Schools Year Book’’ or the Bursar. 
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. . Plate Powder!) 


FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-FLATE, Etc. 
Sold Everywhere, 6d., 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6. 

















Before commencing 
your Holiday 


make certain of your weekly copy of “The 
Nation.” 

As the paper restrictions make it impossible 
for Newsagents to have sufficient copies to 
meet “holiday” sales, the best method of 
ensuring that ‘‘ The Nation ” will reach you on 
Saturday morning, is to order it direct from 
the office. 

“The Nation” will be sent to any holiday 
address for 6}d. per week. 


THE NATION 


10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 
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